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R. C. W. BARRON of the Wall Street 
M Fournal and the Boston News Bureau is 
a conscientious citizen as well as an 
authority on finance; but in politics his displace- 
ment is greater than his draft warrants. Lately he 
has been advising the voters of Massachusetts to 
ignore the issue of prohibition and to mark their 
ballots solely with an eye to prosperity; in other 
words, to vote for Butler and Coolidge. 

We are old-fashioned enough to believe that in 
politics as in other human affairs a principle of con- 
duct is, and of right ought to be, paramount. Now, 
prosperity is obviously not a principle; it is merely a 
state of being, the result of a thousand factors; it 
comes or goes with the immediate expediences and 
combinations of the moment. But a political prin- 
ciple is sound or unsound irrespective of whether 
the times be good or bad. It is a fundamental con- 
sideration and, as such, far removed from the 
opportunism of the moment. 

We do not believe that Butler in Massachusetts 
or Coolidge in America necessarily induces pros- 
perity by holding office. In the local issue we find the 
theory that Massachusetts can preserve national 
prosperity by reélecting Senator Butler just a shade 


too naive to be convincing. Neither Butler ner Massa- 
chusetts is as important in our national economy 
as that. If Mr. Butler wants to do so, by ali means 
let him wave the banner of Coolidge and prosperity. 
But if he is opposed on a question of political prin- 
ciple, he should meet the question by arguments 
rather than by flag wavings and appeals to the 
cupidity and contentment of the propertied classes. 

The prohibition issue is a matter of political prin- 
ciple. It has been raised by the Democratic candi- 
dates in Massachusetts and elsewhere as the major 
problem of the campaign. “We are wet; we believe 
in a modification of the Volstead Act and a new sys- 
tem of government control in the distribution of 
alcoholic beverages” — so say the Democratic candi- 
dates. “I believe,” says Senator Butler and his tame 
bellwether, Mr. Barron, “in Coolidge prosperity.” 
Elementary textbooks in rhetoric describe such 
retorts as “begging the question.” Actually, the 
answer is less honest and less convincing than 
any rhetorical side step. It substitutes an unproven 
connection between Republican officeholding and 
national prosperity — or a direct appeal to Bab- 
bitt’s pocketbook — as an answer to a profound 
query on the whole purpose and object of popular 
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government in this country. The prohibition issue 
involves the question of individual liberty, the dis- 
cipline of minorities, the intent of constitutional 
government, and the practical effect of a Constitu- 
tional innovation. It has nothing to do with pros- 
perity. It is a matter of political principle, not to be 
discussed either in terms of religio-medical preju- 
dices or of dollars and cents. To avoid the issue is 
cowardly; to distort it is dishonest. The Republican 
campaign, as championed by Mr. Barron, is both. 
If in 1859 or 1860 some uncomfortable person 
had asked Mr. Barron if he were prepared to defend 
the institution of slavery, would he have answered: 
“T do not personally believe in slavery, but we are 
enjoying a period of remarkable prosperity. The 
issue, therefore, is not slavery, but prosperity. I 
urge voters to cast their ballots for the status quo and 
prosperity and forget the thorny question of slavery 
which we will consider in the future some time when 
it seems expedient.” Would he have answered thus? 


We think so. 


Jim Reed’s Great Opportunity 


NDIANA has dirty linen to wash, and the ques- 
tion of who shall wash it has become a grave 
issue. Certain State officials favor the special grand 
jury investigation, but those in possession of the 
evidence prefer an investigating body entirely be- 
yond the reach of men and groups under suspicion. 
Stephenson, the villain of the piece who professes 
himself ready to inform under conditions favorable 
to himself, will not talk to this jury; in fact, he 
may not talk at all unless given immunity and 
pledges of assistance toward regaining his freedom. 
Into this tense situation an outside surgeon bear- 
ing a large, sharp knife has injected himself. 
Now that Senator Reed of Missouri has announced 
that the special United States Senate investigating 
committee will convene in Indianapolis to consider 
charges of corruption affecting Senate personnel, 
the Hoosier stage is cleared in part for the great 
dénouement. 

Whatever opinions one may hold of Senator Reed 
as a politician, no doubt exists upon the score of his 
ability as an investigator and cross-examiner. More- 
over, his record as a foe of the Ku-Klux Klan in 
his own State stamps him as a fit person to follow a 


trail which leads toward Klan headquarters. In the 


Pennsylvania inquiry Senator Reed construed his 
powers broadly, and though frequently balked by 
the refusal of many witnesses to testify regarding 
sums spent in contests for State offices, he managed 
to bring out the essential facts. The Indiana situa- 
tion seems made to his fine Missouri hand. 

In Indiana the finger of suspicion points more di- 
rectly toward State officers than toward Senatorial 
nominations and elections. This fact appears to 
justify the demand of Publisher Adams, the chief 


anti-Klan foeman, for an investigation by a special 
committee of the State Senate. Only those well 
versed in the intricacies of Indiana politics can ex- 
plain why a committee of State Senators is more to 
be trusted than a special grand jury, but we are will- 
ing to accept the point as stated. Between a Federal 
investigation conducted by Jim Reed and a State 
investigation approved by Adams, the truth is al- 
most sure to be spread on the record. 


An Ugly Question 
AUGHERTY’S attorney, Max D. Steuer, in 


his post-trial statement said: 


The destruction of the ledger sheets (of the Mid- 
land National Bank) did not conceal anything that 
had the slightest bearing on this case. . . . If the 
jury knew the real reason for destroying the ledger 
sheets they would commend rather than condemn 
Mr. Daugherty; but he insisted upon silence. 


The New York World promptly seized upon this 
as giving it liberty to discuss “‘a certain secret mat- 
ter, which hung over the trial from first to last” 
and went on to say: 


He means this: that the ledger sheets which Harry 
Daugherty burned contained records of certain 
private expenditures on behalf of Warren G. Harding 
which, had they come to light, would have disgraced 
Harding’s name. 


The ways in which a man’s name may be dis- 
graced are many and various. A President’s reputa- 
tion might suffer from the publication of information 
bearing upon acts which had nothing whatever 
to do with his public life, and which even may 
have occurred while he was a private citizen. A 
just people ought to overlook these blots and rate 
its servants according to the merits or demerits of 
their official careers. 

President Harding was a simple, easily influenced 
man with the virtues and weaknesses of his type. 
He liked people, trusted his friends, and analyzed 
no one. In spite of the difficulties which his friends 
and appointees brought him, his brief Administra- 
tion reveals in retrospect certain distinct gains. 
He fought boldly for the budget system of national 
finance, standing out manfully against high pres- 
sure from a bureaucratic order entrenched for years. 
In foreign affairs the Washington Disarmament 
Conference registered a high water mark for the 
United States. There is not the slightest evidence 
that he ever took a low view of his Presidential 
responsibilities or that he profited personally by 
any irregularity. 

We do know that certain disabilities of Presi- 
dential office worried him as they would never have 
worried a man less conscientious. With money to 
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invest — Harding was prosperous in Ohio and 
went on saving money in Washington — he was 
scrupulous in trying to find investments which 
could not be interpreted as committing him to any 
special interest. This raises an interesting point — 
What is the duty of a President in personal finances? 
In spite of the expenses of entertaining, it is pos- 
sible for a thrifty President to save something out 
of his $75,000 salary. Assuredly, he should do so 
if he can, and invest such savings as well.as pos- 
sible, since he can be sure of nothing save a Car- 
negie pension ‘after leaving office and yet must 
maintain standards of dignified living which will 
not bring shame to his nation. In this dilemma 
Harding moved with extreme caution. 

For the purposes of history, Daugherty served 
his friend ill by destroying evidence. The question 
raised is more damning, we feel sure, than the proof 
would be. For our part, we shall go on believing 
that President Harding was personally thoroughly 
honest in his administration of the government 
of the United States. 


A Man Without a Party 


|g ene Richard F. Pettigrew of South 
Dakota — cut quite a figure as he stormed out of 
the Republican national convention in 1896 on the 
free-silver issue. Teller led the procession, but Petti- 
grew never had Teller’s luck, so his defection ended 
his career as the first Senator from South Dakota. 
He stayed Democratic until 1912; then, by turning 
away from Wilson, Pettigrew lost his chance to re- 
turn to the national political arena. 

The West often does strange things to trans- 
planted Yankees, of whom Pettigrew was one and 
the radical Senator Wheeler of Montana is another. 
The East can never quite understand why scions of 
conservative Yankee stock put forth such wild 
shoots in the open spaces. But since Pettigrew is 
dead at last, all is forgiven. Newspapers which 
thirty years ago described him as wearing hoofs and 
a tail are hailing him as one of the empire builders of 
the Northwest. The truth is that this unconven- 
tional politician was a conventional booster. Going 
to South Dakota to plot the wilderness as a gov- 
ernment surveyor, he stayed to usher that State 
into the Union, to build railroads, and to corral a 
nice lot of State institutions for his own home town 
of Sioux Falls. 

But all the time that Pettigrew was doing the 
work of a solid and substantial citizen, he held ideas 
which affrighted and amazed solid substantial citi- 
zens on the Atlantic seaboard. Pettigrew defied 
standardization. He had a big house, plenty of bank 
stock, and a prosperous law practice; yet he preached 
“under-dog”’ political philosophies all his days. To 
the extent that riches never dictated his opinions, he 
was a success even in political exile. In business he 


sought prosperity; in politics, justice; his was the 
virtue of never trimming his principles to suit his 
purse. 


The Race Is Not to the Swift 


rr the old days, one recalls, the chief interest 
connected with automobile racing centered 
around the loyalty one owed to a particular mark or 
brand of motor entered in the contest. The Winton, 
the Marmon, the Buick, the Apperson, the Locomo- 
bile, and others had, each in its time, a following of 
passionate admirers who hailed the victory of their 
idols -with the same vicarious delirium which the 
citizens of St. Louis feel this year for the efforts of 
the hired men who represent their city on the sport- 
ing page. Even Henry Ford risked his precious life 
on the track. 

When, as frequently happened in the consulship 
of Plancus, a racing car refused to start on the word 
of command or slid dismally backward downhill in 
a road race, the great communal heart of the Winton 
or Stanley Steamer backers and supporters cracked 
with a loud and gusty clamor. Manufacturers vied 
with one another to produce racing or “‘stock”’ cars 
which would outstrip all rivals. Success on the race 


‘track was deemed the’very best form of advertise- 


ment, and great salaries were paid to both drivers 
and mechanicians who defeated rivals or chalked 
up records. 

All that is changed now — for a number of inter- 
esting reasons. In the recent Rockingham, New 
Hampshire, classic, new world’s records were hung 
up for small-bore cars at two hundred miles, and the 
world’s record for twenty-five miles was smashed 
again and again. Yet in all the lyric prose devoted 
by newspapers and technicians to these praiseworthy 
efforts, no single line which we have seen so much as 
mentioned the makes of cars which won the various © 
races. Any amount of space was devoted to the 
drivers, each of whom has his following of hero-wor- 
shiping and mechanical morons. But the car has 
disappeared. Man has conquered the machine. 
Apparently, a uniform standard of mechanical excel- 
lence has been reached so that the predominating 
factor in the contest is now exclusively human. 
Accidents — either to the tires or the mechanism — 
occur, but they are the blind, haphazard accidents 
of stress and strain. Fundamentally, it appears, all 
racing cars are equal. Success, barring accidents, 
depends on the human element, on the skill and 
courage of the driver. Equipment has been standard- 
ized, but the personal equation remains. We have, 
therefore, a contest between men — not gods — in 
the machine. Such a contest has its thrills, for ma- 
chines are bound — every once in a while — to de- 
stroy men. But no standardized, mechanical-human 
contest can hope to compete in genuine interest with 
a horse race, for example, where two uncertain, 
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vital elements are concerned — the man and the 
horse. Horse racing beats automobile or airplane 
racing hollow — as far as excitement and human 
interest go— simply because another element of 
hazard is introduced which cannot be estimated 
accurately in advance. The most striking quality of 
old institutions is that they endure. The cathedral 
outlasts the chapel. The horse —or the man — 
outlasts the machine. 


Fuss and Feathers 
A RECENT newspaper dispatch brings the re- 


assuring news that German diplomats will no 
longer be mistaken for waiters at international 
functions. Henceforward they will wear a costume 
consisting of “‘a black cocked hat adorned with 
white ostrich plumes, a black swallow-tail coat with 
gold buttons and lace and black trousers.” Quite a 
tasty little costume, in short, and unlike that of any 
waiter ever seen on sea or land. One pauses to won- 
der if there is any hidden meaning in the choice of 
the cocked hat as a symbol of Teutonic diplomacy. 
Probably not. More likely it is a mere expression of 
that nice sense of form, that feeling for the chic 
which has always animated our Germanic friends. 
Apparently, only American diplomatic and consular 
representatives are left now to wear the classic 
pantaloon and boiled shirt or dicky which are so 
confusing to gentlemen in search of a waiter. 

On the same day which brought the reassuring 
news about the costumes of German diplomats 
appeared an account of the proceedings in the 
Prussian Diet. It seems that a discussion as to 
the reimbursement of the Hohenzollerns for the 
nationalization of their properties reigned in that 
honorable body. During the course of the debate — 
which was broken up five times — inkwells, books, 
chairs, and other articles were hurled at Nationalists 
by Communists and at Communists by National- 
ists. The Vice President was “hit by an inkwell 
and bespattered from head to foot.” 

Without pausing to consider how the Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes would deal with inkwell hurlers 
under similar provocation, one may well hesitate be- 
fore deciding on the efficiency of the costume pro- 
posed for German diplomats. Instead of cocked hats, 
ostrich plumes, brass buttons, and lace trousers, the 
intrepid men who translate the message of the Ger- 
man Republic to a wicked world should wear, both 
for foreign and domestic consumption, more utili- 
tarian clothes and equipment. We suggest that Ger- 
man diplomats suitably dressed in field gray, 
helmets, and hobnailed boots, and carrying bombs, 
saw-tooth bayonets, flame throwers, and trench 
mortars would be safer against the protests of their 
constituents and more effective diplomatically than 
if they appeared in lace and feathers. As birds of 
paradise, the Teutons have never shone. After all, 


it is better to appear in character than in disguise; 
and the Prussian Diet sets the style for Germany 
as in days of old. 


Reporting the News 


S the man drunk, or is he sober? Smith, who has 
seen him, reports, No; Jones, who has seen him, 
says, Yes. And the reason, the psychologists tell us, 
is that a man sees both with his eyes and with his 
prejudices. One of the profound problems of democ- 
racy is to get reporters — even honest ones — to re- 
port the truth. The New York Times, which is not a 
yellow sheet, printed the following head on its front 
page in the issue of October 12: “Labor Favorable 
to Boom for Smith; Federation Delays Backing the 
Governor for President till the Opportune Time.” 
The Boston Herald—also not famous for sensa- 
tionalism — carried the same news upon the same 
date with this head: “‘ Labor Refuses to Back Smith: 
Affirms Non-Partisan Attitude Toward Election of 
1928.” Without impugning the honesty of either 
paper, it is interesting to trace the impulses which 
translated the same event so differently. The hot 
hopes and fears about Al Smith’s name were clearly 
too heady for the editors. In the case of the Boston 
Herald, — a Republican sheet, — the “coloration” 
came in the dress of the article. The news itself was 
an Associated Press dispatch. The head says, “Labor 
Refuses to Back Smith,” that’s flat enough, but only 
after a careful reading of the first paragraph, one 
learns that the convention refused to commit itself 
on a Presidential candidate now. Which i is quite an- 
other kind of dog. 

The New York Times, of independent Lewiiliiee 
prejudices, takes more than full advantage of that 
ambiguity. One cen almost trace the mental curves 
of the enthusiastic Smith supporter who wrote that 
“special” from Detroit. He starts off: “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention today went as 
far as possible at this time in favoring the nomina- 
tion of Gov. Alfred E. Smith. . . . Formal indorse- 
ment of Governor Smith’s Presidential candidacy 
was withheld for the time being because the Gov- 
ernor was not yet a candidate.” 
may or may not be true; they are inferences, at best, 
from the resolution passed and from the general 
temper of labor; they should not be recorded as 
facts. It ought to be stated that the Times, though 
carrying more “‘coloration” than the Herald, also 
printed in full the resolution on which the colora- 
tion was based; the Herald did not print the 
resolution on which was founded its opposing 
interpretation. 

Here in the respectable — not the venal — press 
is a clear injection of editorial ideas into news col- 
umns. It is worth the study of responsible editors, 
honestly trying to furnish the public with news, and 
of the general public honestly trying to get it. 
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Mergers Everywhere but in 
Agriculture 


NTERNATIONAL capitalism, from one point 
| of ‘view, is a wily ogre sucking the blood of 
patient peoples and occasionally fomenting 
wars between them. This view dominated during 
the distraught war period, but a year or more ago as 
prominent a radical as Bertrand Russell discerned 
that international capitalism under existing condi- 
tions is at bottom pacifist and advised his readers 
to accept it gracefully as a safeguard against war. 

That Russell is right appears evident from recent 
developments in the European steel industry. Cut- 
throat competition between and among various 
Continental producers in a market cut up by nu- 
merous tariff-walled boundaries wrought business 
dislocations with political reverberations, and ulti- 
mately might have set powerful nationalist groups 
at loggerheads. By compact the producers have 
agreed not to invade the territory of one another, 
and to maintain a normal production for the Con- 
tinent of between 26,000,000 and 28,000,000 tons of 
steel. Of this total Germany is allotted 43.18 per 
cent; France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.63; Luxembourg, 
8.23; and the Saar Valley, 5.77. Italy, Jugoslavia, 
and other small producers may also enter. 

The director of this giant merger has stated that 
its success depends upon appropriate political action 
by the several states. It is easy to see why. No 
scheme to control prices and limit production is 


likely to hold against inequalities of production: 


c6sts and the self-interests of individuals and 
groups unless the strong arm of the state is back of 
the agreement. There will have to be preferential 
tariffs and perhaps even embargoes to discourage 
buyers from taking advantage of price dips else- 
where. No doubt the Continental Steel Trust will 
get what political help it needs, since that is the 
trend of the times. 

But Europe is not alone in attempts to stabilize 
prices of raw material. Copper interests, here and 
abroad, announce the formation of Copper Ex- 
porters, Incorporated, formed under the Webb Act 
and with the blessing of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission “to endeavor to eliminate in foreign coun- 
tries the harmful speculation that causes widespread 
fluctuations in price ....and tends to destroy 
confidence in the integrity of such price and the 
stability of the business.” Sixteen American copper 
companies and seventeen foreign copper companies 
are on the roster. While the list lacks many possible 
entries, it is imposing enough to convince one that 
it will have its way in the international copper 
trade for some time to come, at least until new ore 
finds and methods unsettle present cost ratios. 

This corporation is formed to handle an export- 
able surplus. Inside the boundaries of the United 


States the members will continue to compete; out- 
side, they will codperate. Yet it is only fair to note 
that the effect is the same as that which would be 
created by a McNary-Haugen minerals bill, while 
the inethod is, of course, quite different. Instead of 
drawing upon the Treasury for public funds with 
which to finance the exportable surplus, the copper 
companies find the means to do so in their own 
funds and the credits they can command under the 
new arrangement. 

If American agriculture were dominated by a 
score of corporations, they could do exactly the 
same thing in the same way. Mammoth farmer 
codperatives, with records for sound management 
and demonstrated ability to curtail production 
upon need, could also find the means to carry the 
surpluses of bumper crops so that the latter would 
not depress prices below cost of production. But 
these are mighty “ifs.” American farmers have 
shown no such genius for codperative marketing as 
they have for individual production, and agriculture 
allows of no such close calculation as an industry 
which proceeds without reference to weather and the 
consequent crop shrinkage or expansion. Even if 
acreage could be rigidly controlled, which is out of 
the question at present, the yield per acre is but 
partly under the husbandman’s control. 

The difficulties which arise in this uncontrollable 
industry when Nature pours a beneficent mix- 
ture of rain and sunshine upon the earth may be 
seen at a glance in the present condition of the cot- 
ton market. Cotton is cheap, distressingly cheap; so 
cheap that it is a burden on the South. Several 
cotton-growing States face a situation like that 
under which Iowa has been writhing for the past 
year as a result of cheap corn. The buying power of 
the South may actually be reduced as a result of 
this terrifying plenty. President Coolidge has ap- 
pointed ‘a commission to review the situation from 
the standpoints of storage, financing, and advance 
buying. And a new McNary-Haugen bill will gain 
Southern support in the next Congress as a result of 
present cotton prices. 

This phase of world economic history runs 
strongly to mergers, all advertised as in the interests 
of stability. It remains to be seen whether con-- 
sumers benefit equally with producers in these 
stabilized markets, and whether the social blessings 
of steady employment materialize sufficiently to 
compensate for the increased power which these 
great producing groups will possess over the neces- 
sities of civilized peoples. But agriculture, except in 
certain remote areas like Malaya and Formosa, lies 
outside the charmed circle, unable to stabilize itself 
and hereabouts unable to convince the Government 
that it should do the stabilizing. Whether trusts be 
good or ill is an academic question at best; but 
surely the lot of an unmergable industry in a day of 
mergers is full of grief. 
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“Merton’s 


Millions” 


A Drama with a 
Famous Cast 





HE Government’s 

conspiracy trial 
against Messrs. Daugherty 
and Miller has attracted 
nation-wide interest, not 
only because of the large 
amount of money which 
the defendants were al- 
leged to have shared for 
“speeding up” the allow- 
ing of a claim, but because 
of the high estate of 
officials involved. Failure 
of the jury to reach a 
verdict has called a halt to 
clearing up the case — the 
main stumblingblock in 
the way of their decision 
being the question of how 
far Daugherty and Miller 
could be said to have “‘con- 
spired” to rob the govern- 
ment of their unprejudiced 








lacalenes services. For the present (Keystone) 

HARRY M. DAUGHERTY the possibility of a new COL. THOMAS W. MILLER 
OHIO POLITICIAN, PRESIDENT MAKER, AND ATTORNEY- trial seems doubtful, the AS ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN IN 1921,IT WAS CHARGED 
GENERAL IN THE HARDING CABINET, WHOM THE JURY matter resting in the hands THAT HE EXPEDITIOUSLY DELIVERED $6,500,000 REPRE- 
FAILED TO CONVICT OF CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD THE f Slated Minien Mince SENTING SEQUESTERED ALIEN PROPERTY TO RICHARD 
GOVERNMENT BY ACCEPTING FINANCIAL REWARD FOR o oe ates MIstric MERTON AFTER APPROVING, FOR A CONSIDERATION 


Na iS 


APPROVING A CLAIM WHICH INVOLVED MILLIONS Attorney Buckner. THE VALIDITY OF MERTON’S CLAIM 


_—— 
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(Keystone) (P.& A.) 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY EMORY R. BUCKNER FEDERAL JUDGE JULIAN W..MACK 
TO COLONEL MILLER, $50,000; TO KING, $112,000; TO DAUGHERTY AND SMITH TOGETHER, $224,000 WHO HEARD THE CASE FOR THE FIVE WEEKS OF 
AND $5,000 NEVER TRACED — SUCH, MR. BUCKNER FOUND TO BE THE “ EVIDENCE "' OF CONSPIRACY ITS DURATION AND DISCHARGED THE JURY ON 


IN HIS PROSECUTION OF THE CASE OCTOBER 11 AFTER A THREE-DAY DEADLOCK 





October 23, 1926 


(P.@ A) 


MAX D. STEUER 


THE DEFENSE WAS CHAMPIONED BY MAX 
D. STEUER AND WILLIAM S. RAND. MR. 
STEUER, AFTER UNSUCCESSFULLY ATTEMPT- 
ING TO HAVE THE CASE DISMISSED ON THE 
GROUND THAT THE STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS MADE ITS PROSECUTION ILLEGAL, 
BASED HIS PLEA ON THE ASSERTION THAT 
NEITHER DAUGHERTY NOR MILLER WAS 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 


(International) 


JOHN T. KING 


TANT TESTIMONY UNAVAILABLE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


RICHARD MERTON 


GERMAN METAL MAGNATE AND STELLAR 
WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION. ** HE LOOKED 
AROUND FOR A MAN WITH A PULL AND 
FOUND JOHN T. KING, A POWERFUL POLI- 
TICIAN AND A FRIEND OF DAUGHERTY’S."’ 
PAYING KING AND HIS FRIENDS $441,000 TO 
**SPEED'’ THE REPAYMENT OF $6,500,000 
WAS, HE THOUGHT, CHEAPER AND QUICKER 
THAN HIRING LAWYERS TO PROVE THAT 
HIS COMPANY WAS SWISS AND NOT GERMAN 


(P.& A.) 


(International) 


JESSE SMITH 


CHARACTERIZED AS DAUGHERTY’S ‘ BAG 
MAN"'—ONE WHOM DAUGHERTY HAD 
TAKEN TO WASHINGTON FROM OHIO ‘TO 
PASS THE TAMBOURINE"’ AND OCCUPY AN 
UNOFFICIAL DESK IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE. HE COMMITTED SUICIDE IN 1923 


(Keystone) 


MAL S. DAUGHERTY 


PRESIDENT OF THE MIDLAND NATIONAL 
BANK RUN BY THE DAUGHERTY BROTHERS 
IN WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO. HE 
WAS BROUGHT TO THE WITNESS STAND BY 
THE DEFENSE IN AN ATTEMPT TO PROVE THAT 
IF ANY OF THE MERTON BONDS REACHED THE 
BANK THEY DID SO IN THE INTEREST OF JESSE 
SMITH. BUT THE CANCELED CHECKS, HAD, HE 
SAID, BEEN BURNED BY HARRY 


(Wiae World) 


SENATOR GUY D. GOFF 


THE PRESENT SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA 
WHO WAS ASSISTANT TO ATTORNEY-GEN- 
ERAL DAUGHERTY IN 1921, TESTIFIED THAT 
IT WAS HE AND NOT DAUGHERTY WHO 
PASSED ON MERTON’S CLAIMS AND TOOK 
FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR LEGALITY 
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Daugherty on Trial 


By Charles Merz 


shoulders has been dozing for three weeks 

in a court room while an imposing array of 
counsel battled over legal points and a jury wrestled 
with the complications of strange “‘over-the-border 
holding companies” and “metallgesellschafts.” In a 
dingy upstairs room of the old Post Office Building 
on lower Broadway, so close to the stream of New 
York’s noisy life that one moment the judge is 
cupping his ear against the roar of traffic in the 
street below, and the next moment proceedings are 
demoralized by a brass band marching by to wel- 
come the latest Channel 


\ TIRED man with gray hair and sagging 


time the aroused householder is aware of their 
importance, to be so completely beset with technical 
detail as to put him hopelessly behind times, with 
small chance of catching up. 

Let us see what we can make of this suit of the 
Government versus Daugherty, with a little bit of 
hindsight. Leaving out as many complicated cross- 
references as possible, a bare outline of the story 
behind this trial can be simply told. 

Back in war days it was the practice of the Gov- 
ernment, authorized by act of Congress, to seize 
all property held by German citizens in this country 

and sequester it — that 





is, repose its title tem- 





swimmer, Harry M. 


Daugherty has been 
standing trial on a 
charge of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government 
of the. United States 
while actually the head 
of the Government’s 
whole machinery of law 
enforcement. 


‘‘The Daugherty trial has set new precedents,” 
says Mr. Merz, editorial writer for the New York 
“World,” of the Government’s bribery case against the 
former Attorney-General and former Alien Property 
Custodian in New York City. ‘‘It marks the first time 
that a Cabinet official has been put on trial for a crime 
alleged to have been committed during his term of 
office.” And there are other interesting phases which 
Mr. Merz has included in this summary. Now that the 
trial has ended in a jury disagreement, the defendants 

stand not convicted, but still not declared innocent 


porarily — in a certain 
new office established 
for this purpose and 
known as the office of 
the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Among the prop- 
erties so sequestered 
was forty-nine per cent 
of the stock of a cor- 
poration known as the 














‘The Daugherty trial 


American Metal Com- 





has set new precedents. 





It marks the first time 

that a Cabinet official has been put on trial for a 
crime alleged to have been committed during his 
term of office. It put on the defendant’s bench a 
man who is generally credited with having been a 
President maker no longer ago than 1920. It put on 
the witness stand a Prussian army officer who 
testified to the almost casual delivery to him of 
$6,500,000 at a champagne dinner in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel — the champagne being furnished 
by a Republican national committeeman. It 
brought before a Federal grand jury the extraor- 
dinary statement of the defendant that “having 
been personal attorney for Warren G. Harding 
before he was Senator from Ohio and while he was 
Senator, and thereafter until his death, and for 
Mrs. Harding for a period of several years, and 
before her husband was elected President, and after 
his death....I refuse to testify and answer 
questions put to me because the answers I might 
give or make, and the testimony I might give, 
might tend to incriminate me.” 

The Daugherty trial has been an unusual affair. 
To the man in the street it has likewise been a 
confusing. affair: a jumble of canceled checks, Swiss 
corporations, and war-impounded assets — another 
of those all too numerous public problems which 
begin quietly, gather speed, and turn out, by the 


. pany of New York. The 
company itself had reported that this stock was 
owned by aliens: by the Metallgesellschaft and the 
Metallbank and the German family of Merton. 
It was in our first year of the war, 1917, that this 
stock was seized. In 1918 the stock was sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian for $6,000,000, which 
sum was invested in Liberty bonds. In Liberty 
bonds, it stayed, held in trust by the Treasurer of 
the United States, and gradually accumulated 
interest until it had increased itself from $6,000,000 
to more than $6,500,000. 


HIS latter figure it reached in 1921. In 1921 the 
Harding Administration came into power. Also 
in 1921 Harry M. Daugherty became Attorney- 
General and Col. Thomas W. Miller of Delaware 
stepped into the still comparatively new office of 
Alien Property Custodian. Also in 1921 — in March, 
a few weeks after the change in Administrations — 
there arrived in this country one Richard Merton, 
of the original firm of German owners. For what 
purpose? To recover, if possible, these funds which 
were moldering in the coffers of the Treasurer of the 
United States. 
Merton went to John T. King, formerly Republi- 
can national committeeman from Connecticut. 
King took him to Jesse Smith, dry-goods merchant 
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of Washington Court 
House, Ohio, and friend 
of Daugherty. Smith 
took him to the office 
of the Alien Property 
Custodian. There Mer- 
ton filed his claim. 
The claim was this: 
that the stock of the 
American Metal Com- 
pany had been wrongly 
seized, since the Ameri- 
can Metal Company 
wasn’t really German 
at the time the stock 
was taken over, but 
Swiss — and, of course, 
the Swiss were neutrals 
in the war and their 
property could not be seized. The German owners 
of the stock had disposed of it to a Swiss corporation, 
Merton said, shortly before the stock had been 
sequestered. The transfer, he admitted, had been 
“oral.” Nevertheless, the deal was bona fide; the 
property had been wrongly seized, and he petitioned 
that it be restored. 

This request he addressed to Miller as Alien 
Property Custodian. Various negotiations followed. 
Suffice it to say here that Miller approved and that 
Daugherty, who under the law had to be consulted 
as. Attorney-General, likewise approved. There 
followed, one evening in October, 1921, the cham- 
pagne dinner at the Ritz. Miller was a guest. So 
was Jesse Smith. So was John T. King. Shortly 
before or after the corks were popped, Miller laid 
on a Ritz tablecloth two checks for the somewhat 
staggering sum of $6,453,979.97. Merton put them 
in his pocket. Wine was sipped. 4uf Wiederseben. 
Merton returned to Europe. And there the story 
might have ended but for one extraneous fact. 


(P.G A) 


ART of the property restored by the Alien 

Property Custodian consisted of $391,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds. Over three years later, after Daugherty 
had ceased to be Attorney-General, the Department 
of Justice learned by accident that coupons of some 
of these bonds were apparently being cashed for the 
benefit of persons who had been instrumental in 
effecting the return of the property to Merton. 
Investigation followed. In the end, District Attor- 
ney Emory R. Buckner of New York built up what 
he considered to be a case and charged that the 
Merton claim had been rushed through by Daugh- 
erty, Miller, Jesse Smith, and John T. King, who 
were then guilty of splitting this $391,000 among 
themselves. An additional $50,000, the Govern- 
ment charged, had been paid to King by Merton 
as a retaining fee. 


Daugherty and Miller were indicted on May 7 of 





DISTRICT ATTORNEY EMORY R. BUCKNER, PROSECUTING THE GOVERNMENT'S CASE, 
ILLUSTRATES A MOOT POINT TO THE JURY DURING THE DAUGHERTY-MILLER TRIAL 


this year by a Federal 
grand jury in New 
York, on a charge of 
conspiracy to “defraud 
the United States of 
its governmental func- 
tions and rights, and of 
the honest, impartial, - 
and unprejudiced serv- 
ice and judgment” of 
these two officials while 
in office. Trial began 
before Judge Julian 
Mack on September 7. 

A jury having been 
sworn in, and the court 
room having been 
barred on the first day 
against a too eager 
crowd that came to see Daugherty up before the 
court, the Government set out to prove its case. 

There was no difficulty in proving that Merton 
had tried to choose the shortest line between two 
given points when he went to Washington. He was 
looking, he testified, for “‘someone who could pave 
the way,” and what he wished was “speed.” 


HAT the Government apparently needed to 

prove, having established its case that Merton 
had paid his fee and obtained results, was that any 
proportion of the $441,000 paid by Merton to King 
had been passed along by King to the present de- 
fendants, Daugherty and Miller, as the result of 
a conspiracy by which these officials were to rush 
his case on the basis of an allegedly fictitious “oral 
transfer” because they had been paid to rush it. 
Here the Government’s case had harder sledding. 
For one thing, Merton, who of course ran a certain 
risk of appearing here as a “conspirator” himself, 
testified that though he had paid the $441,000 be- 
yond all doubt, he had no idea that any of this 
money was to be used for division among govern- 
ment officials. ) 

For another thing, John T. King, to whom the 
$441,000 had been paid, had died in May, following 
his own indictment along with Daugherty and. 
Miller, and with him went his knowledge of the 
case. In addition, King’s secretary testified that 
the King records in the case had likewise vanished. 

Finally, other records which the Government 
believed to be important in the case had likewise 
disappeared. The Government. went to the Ohio 
bank run by the two Daugherty brothers for alleged 
proof of a link between Merton and Daugherty, 
via King. But when it got to the bank the records 
were no more. Mal Daugherty, Harry’s brother, 
testified that Harry had taken the records which 
would have shown whether Harry, Mal, or Jesse 
Smith had cashed two checks made out by King, 
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and had burned them, Mal asserted, because he 
“couldn’t make anything out of them.” On a little 
smoldering pile of ashes vanished figures in which the 
Government professed a lively interest. 

Turn now to the defense, late in this summary, 
to be sure, but appropriately late, since the defense 
itself came late and took comparatively little time. 

It was a pointed and compact defense, which 
sought to controvert the Government on none of its 
points regarding Merton’s $441,000 fee or the results 
which it effected or the nature of the “oral trans- 
fer.” It was a defense, instead, which simply sought 
to prove that Daugherty and Miller had no part in 
this whole affair. 

Counsel undertook to persuade the jury that 
both Daugherty and Miller were too far away from 
the whole affair, in point of interest and responsi- 
bility, to be concerned with it. Thus the defense 
summoned Daugherty’s chief aid as Attorney- 
General in 1921 — the present Senator from West 
Virginia, Guy D. Goff — to testify that it was he, and 


not Daugherty, who had passed on the Merton 


claim, and that Daugherty had never even dis- 
cussed it with him. Thus, also, the defense summoned 
Miller’s chief aid as Alien Property Custodian — 
George E. Williams — to testify that it was he, and 
not Miller, who “expedited” the Merton claim, 
and that Miller simply said “All right,” and signed 


the papers. “Did Miller examine the claim papers?” 
asked Miller’s counsel. To which Miller’s lieutenant 
answered, “No.” 

Finally, the defense brought Daugherty’s brother 
back to the witness stand to explain that if some of 


' the Merton bonds actually had reached the Daugh- 


erty bank in Ohio, it was via Jesse Smith, and for 
nothing in which either of the Daughertys had an 
interest, and only because Jesse Smith wished to 
pay part down on a certain political fund: “Harry’s 
political fund,” Mal described it — “A continuous 
campaign fund from the time my brother first 
started in to nominate Harding.” 

So the defense argued, while the Government 
counterattacked at every opening it found. 

And in the end, it all came to naught, for the jury 
was unable to agree upon a verdict. For more than 
sixty-five hours the talesmen labored over the 
complicated mass of evidence. Eight of them, it is 
said, would have convicted Daugherty; ten thought 
Miller guilty. But the hold-outs won. District 
Attorney Buckner has announced that he does not 
know whether the defendants will be compelled to 
stand trial again, while the Department of Justice 
states that the decision rests entirely with him. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Daugherty and Colonel Miller go 
their ways—  unconvicted but still not declared 
innocent. 


When Tammany and Dixie Unite 
By George W. Hays 


Former Governor of Arkansas 


principles of Democracy are everywhere 

the same. They stand for the common 
man, the small farmer and merchant, against the 
monopolizing forces of industrialism and the huge, 
money machine of capitalism. But, sectionally, 
Democrats are different. 

In the North are many “wet voters, dwellers in 
the teeming cities, people in whose veins ‘flow a 
dozen different kinds of ‘European blood. Many 
are but a generation removed from alien shores, 
many more are foreign 


[ ) recites and the great, underlying 


of blood. The greater number are descendants of 
English or Scotch-Irish forbears who have lived for 
many generations on American soil. The South has 
had very little immigration compared with the 
North. Outside of southern Louisiana, it is pre- 
dominantly Protestant. 

Here, then, is a brief description of the two 
sections, and at first glance their very characteristics 
make for opposition and conflict. Geographically, 
we are one, but in climate, in production of the soil, 
in thought and sentiment, in manners and customs 

we are twain. Mason 





born. Collectively, 
they hold all sorts of 
religious beliefs. 

South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line might well 
be called the home of 
the “drys.” The people 
for the greater part 
are of the agricultural 
class. The South ex- 
hibits a homogeneity 


“It’s a long, long way from Tammany to Dixie. 
But Democracy and its great principles are always 
and everywhere the same,” insists former Governor 
Hays of Arkansas, in deriding indignantly the 
suggestion that the South might bolt the Democratic 
party if Gov. Al Smith of New York became its 
Presidential candidate in 1928. If Smith is nomi- 
nated, thinks Governor Hays, ‘‘the strains of ‘Dixie’ 
and ‘The Sidewalks of New York’ will roll forth in 

perfect unison”’ 


and Dixon’s line is still 
there, and there it will 
re..ain as long as the 
Yankee says, “I guess,” 
and the Southerner 
says, “I reckon”; as 
long as the former pre- 
fers cold bread and the 
latter hot biscuits. 

In discussing these 
sectional differences I 
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am reminded of the story of the old politician who 
once shouted from the stump: “Fellow Citizens: I 
know no North, I know no South, I know no 
East, I know no West,” and a barefooted boy 
yelled from the outskirts of the crowd, “Then you’d 
better go an’ study your jog-er-fey.” 

In a sense the boy was right. The Democrats of 
this great nation of ours differ, and differ greatly as 
individuals; it’s a long, long way from Tammany 
to Dixie. But Democracy and its great principles 
are always and everywhere the same. 

That this spirit of .Democracy is stronger than 
any sectional difference in the final analysis and 
that the South will never break its solid Democratic 
vote are opinions that I express with unqualified 
emphasis. I feel convinced 
that such opinions represent 
the beliefs of the vast ma- 
jority of the people in the 
South. 

I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the Democratic 
party in its wisdom should 
nominate Governor Smith of 
New York to be the standard 
bearer for the party in 1928, 
the South would remain sol- 
idly Democratic and the tra- 
ditions of the past would 
rule and guide us unerringly 
to cast our ballots for the 
Democratic nominee, regard- 
less of sectional prejudice. 

Knowing the Southern peo- 
ple as I do, knowing their 
love of Democracy and their 
keen interest in its welfare, 
it is astonishing, even ludi- 
crous, to consider the current 
expressions one hears on all 
sides to the effect that if 
Governor Smith, “‘a wet and 
a Catholic,” should be nominated in 1928 the 
South would bolt the Democratic party. How 
little do those superficial thinkers who express 
themselves in this wise really understand the 
South! 

Are we of the South as loyal to Democracy as 
Tammany Hall and the Northern Democrats? 
I hear a thunderous roar of disapproval that such 
a question should ever be put. Dixie as loyal as 
Northern Democracy? Why, of course she is. 
It is simply inconceivable to one who knows the 
South to picture the Southerner as abandoning 
the party to which he has clung with unshaken 
faith from the very beginning. It is beyond the 
scope of one’s imagination to picture the South 
as leaving the protecting mantle of Democracy. 
Why, to a real Southern man or woman, such a 


(Keystone) 
“IF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY . . . SHOULD NOMINATE GOV- 


ERNOR SMITH... IN 192 





SOLIDLY DEMOCRATIC” 


course of action would almost border on the 
sacrilegious. 

Northern people, I am sure, do not understand 
completely what depth of love and reverence Dixie 
has for the Democratic party. Why, it is as broad - 
as the sea, and as deep, representing amply the 
South’s aspirations and ideals. The Republican 
party, on the other hand, opposes our most treasured 
desires. The tariff, the negro question, the rights of 
the individual and of the individual States — all 
these issues are always before us. 

The principles laid down by that great author ot 
Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, can never be set 
aside, never grow dim in the hearts and minds of 
Southern Democrats. Why, the South has fought 
and bled and died for Democ- 
racy. Leave the Democratic 
party? I answer, No, em- 
phatically, No. Such an act is 
impossible. 

Recent statements of cer- 
tain Solons broadcast by 
the press of the country, in 
which the assertions were 
made that no Catholic could 
be elected President, that for 
this reason Governor Smith 
can never hope to win the 
Presidential election if nomi- 
nated by the Democratic 
party at the 1928 convention, 
and that the party ought, 
consequently, to reject Gov- 
ernor Smith’s claims to the 
nomination, should be treated 
with the scant consideration 
they deserve. They are an 
insult to the very funda- 
mentals of Democracy. 
They are gratuitous and 
groundless. | 

Moreover, they do not at 
all voice the sentiments of Dixie. Unfortunately, at 
the last national convention in the summer of 1924, 
a strong religious prejudice was abroad in the land. 
But this spirit is waning, and rapidly so. Thoughtless — 
and heedless persons have changed their minds 
since that time. Everywhere one sees indications 
that people are beginning to realize that fanatical 
hatreds of this kind accomplish no good, cause 
ill feeling, and are un-American. This rising tide 
of fair-mindedness in matters of religion will have 
an extremely telling effect, in my opinion, which 
is that of the average Southern man. 

There never lived a greater Democrat than 
Thomas Jefferson, and Jeffersonian Democracy sets 
forth the freedom of a man’s religion in no uncer- 
tain terms. Our forefathers, in framing the Consti- 
tution, gave to the world the greatest document of 
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government composed by man. One of its outstand- 
ing features is the freedom to worship as one sees 
fit. This means a complete separation of Church 
and State. It means that a man’s religion is a 
sacred, inviolable, individual affair. From this wise 
provision nothing but good has come, and every- 
where in this land of freedom religion flourishes. 


1 cmos the creed of every true American 
is the fundamental principle, as embodied in 
the Constitution, that a man’s creed shall be no 
test of his ability to hold public office. Like most 
Southerners, I am a Protestant, as my forbears 
have been for generations, but I cannot see why a 
man’s religion should have anything to do with his 
political life. I am convinced that the individual’s 
religion is his own affair and strictly between him 
and his Maker; that in the wisdom of our forefathers 
it was so intended; that to deny this principle of 
Democracy is to cast a slur on true Americanism. 
And I believe that the majority of dwellers below 
Mason and Dixon’s line heartily concur with me. 

As a matter of fact, the great body of Democratic 
voters down South are growing extremely weary 
and tired of this din of religious prejudice. In the 
hearts and minds of our people the desire to be 
fair and honorable is uppermost. Perhaps it may 
seem surprising to some that one of the great heroic 
figures of Dixie, enshrined in the deathless halls of 
memory, was a Catholic and also a priest. I refer 
to that affectionate son of the Confederacy, Father 
Abraham J. Ryan of Mobile, Alabama, author of 
“The Conquered Banner,” whose sonnets to the 
Bonnie Blue Flag are loved and memorized by our 
school children of today. 

No, religious prejudice is not nearly so strong as 
its protagonists imagine, and especially here in the 
South. It is not sufficiently vital in the lives of our 
people to cause them to betray and desert the 
party which has been their shield and their deliver- 
ance during the dark days of reconstruction, their 
hope and bulwark in the present. 

In the front rank of Democracy’s leaders the 
glorious spirit of old Jeffersonianism still reigns. 
These men are backing Al Smith strongly. And for 
the very best reason in the world. He is not only the 
great, outstanding Democrat of the times, but also 
the greatest political figure of the day. His amazing 
record speaks for itself. His unusual personality 
and remarkable ability at once arrest attention. 
Democratic leaders are fully aware of what strong 
possibilities exist in the New York governor as a 
Presidential candidate. To bar such a statesman 
from his logical selection as the party’s standard 
bearer in 1928 would indeed be' “religious bigotry 
gone to seed.” 

In a recent interview with Mr. John W. Davis, 
he expressed himself in favor of abolition of the 
two-thirds rule in Democratic national conventions. 


Such a statement from so important a political 
personage is most significant as it would undoubt- 
edly react in Governor Smith’s favor. Long-drawn- 
out conventions, owing to the two-thirds rule, 
engender an inevitable amount of friction. Fre- 
quently they result in the selection of a compromise 
candidate who is not the best leader for the party. 

It would seem that Democrats are resolved to 
put forth their best efforts in the next campaign. 
With the governor of New York as the nominee it 
would require no great powers of divination to 
forecast the results of the election as a veritable 
triumph for Democracy and the unification of the 
various sections of the country. 

Some there are who hold the belief that Governor 
Smith’s “wet” predilections will prejudice the 
Southern vote against him for President. Let me 
remind such surface theorists of the incontrovertible 
facts.. The South has never wavered in its allegiance 
to its party and never will. Furthermore, the South 
has nothing to fear from its thirsty brethren of 
the North. Our States are amply protected by their 
own “bone-dry” prohibition laws. I myself, when 
governor of,Arkansas, signed the bill which enforced 
prohibition here at home more than a decade ago. 
Like most Southern men I am heartily in favor of 
prohibition for ourselves, regardless of what New 
York and Chicago may desire. 


HE South wants prohibition. She feels that it is 

necessary to her own peculiar problems, and she 
will continue to exercise her State rights to assure 
herself of its permanency. The issue of wet and dry 
is not sufficiently drastic to split the party. After 
all, we have some notable figures in the South who 
are decidedly wet themselves. I mention two such 
illustrious men, Senator Oscar Underwood of 
Alabama, and Governor Ritchie of Maryland. On 
the other hand, there is none drier than the Northern 
Senator, Thomas J. Walsh of Montana. 

Only a short time ago the grand dragon of the 
Ku-Klux Klan of Arkansas warned his audience 
that Al Smith must be prevented from winning 
the Democratic nomination in 1928, as in that event 
he would surely carry the Solid South. Such an 
admission should convince even the doubting Thom- 
ases of the solidity of the South’s Democracy. 

With even the anti-Catholic element in the 
South admitting that should Al Smith be nominated 
he would carry the election, with Southern Re- 
publicans expressing the same belief, what further 
argument is needed to convince the fair-minded 
that the South will stand firmly and solidly behind 
the Democratic nominee on election day? Should 
Governor Smith prove the selection of the party, 
I do not hesitate to prophecy that the strains of 
“Dixie” and “The Sidewalks of New York” will 
roll forth in perfect unison to culminate in a joyous 
chorus of victory. 
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GETTING ACROSS 


Wood, Grass, Stone, and Steel Have 
Served to Build Our Bridges 


NDUSTRIOUSLY and with sublime belief man has 
built bridges, burned them, and built new ones. He has 
crossed and recrossed the natural barriers opposed to his 
will, leaving time-tried monuments of stone and steel to 
testify to his prowess. Let a cataract roar its defiance, let 
a mighty river rise in rebellion — somehow he will bridge 
it and pursue his lordly way. And there have been great 
bridges just as there have been great men. 

There are primitive bridges depending upon ropes, logs, 
and beams for their support. These served as stepping- 
stones to further developments, leading to the pontoon 
bridges trod by the armies of Xerxes and Alexander, and 
the great aqueducts that the Romans built throughout 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. There are truss bridges and re- 
peated applications of the stone arch characteristic of 
former times. Many examples of the old wooden bridge 
are still in existence. A so-called “kissing bridge” spans 
the Delaware River at Deposit, New York; it is built of 
loose planking and roofed over. At Concord, Massachu- 
setts, stands a modern, concrete replica of the “Old 
North Bridge” which the minutemen stormed in 1775. 

Among stone bridges many have attained renown. In 
spite of the oft-repeated chorus, London Bridge did not 





WONDERS OF THE TRAIL 


EDWIN NATURAL BRIDGE IN SOUTHERN UTAH IS TWO HUNDRED FEET LONG AND SO WELL ARCHED THAT IT MAY 
STAND FOR ANOTHER THOUSAND YEARS. AT PRESENT IT IS ONE OF THE REASONS FOR SEEING AMERICA FIRST 
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IF WASHINGTON HAD CROSSED TODAY 
THE HIGHWAY BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWARE RIVER, CONNECTING PHILA~ 
DELPHIA AND CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. IT HAS A TRAFFIC CAPACITY OF SIX 
THOUSAND VEHICLES PER HOUR AND WAS BUILT AT A COST OF $37,211,169 


exactly fall down. After withstanding the floods of seven 
hundred years, the great fire of 1666 and the ice jam of 
1683, it was rebuilt in the 
Nineteenth Century under 
the reign of William IV. Be- 
longing to the same English 
tradition is Folly Bridge at 
Oxford that formerly adjoined 
a tower in which Roger Bacon 
practiced his “‘black magic.” 
The “Brig O’ Doon” at Ayr, 
Scotland, the “Bridge of 
Sighs” in Venice, the Ponte 
Vecchio, Florence, the Teufels- 
bruke (Devil’s Bridge) in 
“Switzerland — what tales 
their aged stones might tell. 
Now there are the modern 
bridges, demanding the 
strength and thrust of steel, 
such as the “ Dufferin 
Bridge,” cursed by every de- 
vout Hindu, that spans the 
Ganges River; the “Bridge of 
Boils” in Peru, the Firth of 
Forth Bridge at Edinburgh, 
the “Great Salt Lake Cut- 
Off,” and the mighty trestle 
that crosses Hell Gate. Over 
mountain, river,.and canyon 
man has triumphed. Bearing 
the march of progress, his 
bridges have served him well. 
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A BRIDGE OF GRASS 
PERHAPS THE MOST ELEMENTARY FORM OF 
BRIDGE IS THAT CONSISTING OF GRASS ROPES 
OR VINES FASTENED TO OPPOSITE BANKS OF 
.A RIVER. WALKING SUCH A BRIDGE IS AN 
EASY MATTER FOR THE NATIVE, BUT FOR A 
STRANGER FROM THE CIVILIZED WORLD IT 
IS A NERVE-RACKING FEAT OF BALANCE 
THAT PUTS THE DARWINIAN THEORY TO THE 
TEST. THE SWAYING STRANDS HERE REPRE- 
SENTED SERVE TO BRIDGE THE INDUS RIVER 
IN THE WESTERN PART OF TIBET 





THE SACRED RED BRIDGE OF 
NIKKO, JAPAN 
THE RED LACQUER BRIDGE AT NIKKO, BUILT 
IN 1636, WAS SACRED TO THE SHOGUNS AND 
PILGRIMS WHO VISITED IT TWICE A YEAR. 
ACCORDING TO LEGEND IT HAD A MIRACU- 
LOUS ORIGIN AND WAS CONSTRUCTED BY 
RED AND BLUE DRAGONS SENT BY A GOD. 
LESS THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO THE FIRST FOR- 
EIGNERS WERE PERMITTED TO SEE IT. PER- 
HAPS BECAUSE OF THE REPEATED SACRI- 
LEGES ‘OF WHICH THEY WERE GUILTY, THE 
‘TOP OF THE HOLY MOUNTAIN LATER TUM- 
BLED INTO THE GORGE OF THE DAIYA 
RIVER AND THE BEAUTIFUL ARCH WAS 
OBLITERATED 


THE GREAT HOURAH BRIDGE, 
CALCUTTA - 

PONTOON BRIDGES WERE FREQUENTLY —_ 
USED IN ANCIENT TIMES, BUT HAD A WAY 
OF BREAKING UP IN TIME OF FLOOD. ONE 
OF THE FEW SURVIVALS OF THIS FORM OF 
CONSTRUCTION IS THE HOURAH BRIDGE AT 
CALCUTTA SPANNING THE HOOGHLY RIVER. 
HERE IN ONE OF INDIA'S BUSIEST SEAPORTS, 

IT IS CROSSED BY THOUSANDS DAILY | 


Sees: 
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WHERE ALL NATIONALITIES MEET 
THE FAMOUS GALATA BRIDGE ATCONSTANTI- 
NOPLE UNITES STAMBOUL, THE MOHAM- 
MEDAN SECTION, AND GALATA-PERA, THE 
EUROPEAN SECTION OF THE CITY. FROM IT 
CAN BE SEEN SPIRES AND MINARETS PIERC- 
ING THE DISTANT BLUE HORIZON AND THE 
MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA RISING IN THE DIS- 
TANCE. ITIS A WELL-KNOWN MEETING PLACE 
FOR EAST AND WEST, AND THE IMMENSE 
TRAFFIC THAT STREAMS OVER IT FROM DAY 
TO DAY AFFORDS SOME OF THE MOST IN- 
TERESTING SPECTACLES IN ORIENTAL LIFE 


A BRIDGE THAT DOES FERRY 
SERVICE 
THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM OF MARSEILLES, 
FRANCE, HAS FOUND PECULIAR ALLEVIATION 
IN THIS CRANELIKE BRIDGE. A CARRIAGE 
OR PLATFORM SWUNG TO THE GIRDERSOVER- 
HEAD TRAVELS BACK AND FORTH BEARING 
PEDESTRIANS AND VEHICLES, LANDING THEM 
ON THE OPPOSITE BANK AT A SAVING OF 
SO MUCH GASOLINE AND HUMAN LEG POWER 
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HIGH OVER THE THAMES 
THERE ARE MANY BEAUTIFUL BRIDGES IN 
LONDON. THERE IS FIRST LONDON BRIDGE 
ITSELF, THEN WATERLOO BRIDGE, OFTEN 
CALLED THE “ENGLISH BRIDGE OF SIGHS” 
BECAUSE SO MANY SUICIDES HAVE LEAPED 
FROM IT, AND LASTLY, THERE IS TOWER 
BRIDGE, PERHAPS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF 
ALL. TOWER BRIDGE WAS OPENED IN 1817. 
NOT ONLY ENGINEERING SKILL, BUT RARE 
ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY IS COMBINED IN 
ITS CONSTRUCTION. FROM ITS MASSIVE 
SUMMIT AN UNFORGETTABLE VIEW OF 
OLD LONDON MAY BE OBTAINED 
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THE HIGHEST BRIDGE IN THE 
WORLD 
VISCAS BRIDGE, OVER WHICH PASSES THE 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF PERU, HAS THE DIS- 
TINCTION OF BEING THE HIGHEST RAILROAD 
BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. IT IS 15,100 FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL, AND THRUSTS ITS WAY 
BETWEEN THE SNOW-COVERED PEAKS OF 
THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 








A HIGHWAY THROUGH THE AIR 
THE BEAR MOUNTAIN-HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE 
IS THE ONLY HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
HUDSON SOUTH OF ALBANY. IT WAS OPENED 
IN 1924 UNDER PRIVATE OPERATION. FOUR 
AUTOMOBILES CAN PASS OVER IT ABREAST, 
LEAVING FIVE FEET OF SIDEWALK ON EITHER 
SIDE. BEAR MOUNTAIN AND ANTHONY'S 
NOSE, THE POINTS IT CONNECTS, MARK THE / 
SPOT WHERE A FORGED IRON CHAIN WAS 
STRETCHED ACROSS THE RIVER IN REVOLU- 
TIONARY DAYS TO KEEP THE BRITISH FROM 
SAILING INLAND. THE BRIDGE IS CARRIED 
BY TWO HUGE CABLES EACH CONTAINING 
SEVEN THOUSAND WIRES. IT IS THE LONGEST 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN THE WORLD 





NINN 





A WELL-KNOWN APPROACH TO 
NEW YORK 
IN EARLY TIMES THERE WAS A PERILOUS 
ENTRANCE TO NEW YORK HARBOR WHICH 
THE SAILORS NAMED HELL GATE. THROUGH 
BLASTING, THE DANGERS OF THE PASSAGE 
WERE LARGELY REMOVED, AND LATER THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE GREAT HELL GATE 
BRIDGE WERE SUNK BESIDE ITS ROCKY 
DEPTHS. CONSTRUCTION, WHICH WAS BEGUN 
IN 1912, DRAGGED ON FOR FIVE YEARS TO 
BE SPEEDILY COMPLETED AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE WORLD WAR 
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The Blessings of the Coal Strike 


By John Langdon-Davies 


EPLORABLE as 
the coal strike 
has been in every 


other way, it has undoubt- 
edly done much good by 
forcing a great many vital 
though unpleasant facts 
upon the attention of the 
public. In this it has per- 


Now that the first cataclysmic shock of Britain’s 
general strike has been forgotten, Mr. Langdon- 
Davies, a London writer and educator of wide 
repute, turns to the festering coal situation and 
finds in it, paradoxically enough, a number of 
points which inspire him to a mood almost of 
cheerfulness. The ultimate blessings following the 
coal strike may even offset the temporary baneful 

effects in British industry and society 


cargo; reparations coal, 
the shortsighted policy of 
“making Germany pay,” 
has added to the difficul- 
ties by turning the remain- 
ing markets into grateful 
recipients of free gifts. 
Coal, in short, does not pay 
and is within measurable 








formed a service which two 
royal commissions, producing a wealth of evidence 
and data, entirely failed to. do. The great importance 
to Americans of these facts and their absence from 
the pages of headline journalism will be a sufficient 
reason for the present brief survey of some of them. 

In the first place, why is the depressed condition 
of the coal industry more serious than other forms 
of industrial depression? Why is it, in fact, so serious 
that it is a world problem rather than a domestic 
one? The British export trade in coal is made possi- 
ble because of the low freightage rates offered by 
ships which, having discharged their imports, would 
otherwise have to ship ballast at a dead loss for the 
return journey. As coal is bulky and heavy, trans- 
port costs amount to a very large - of the 
whole; and so comparatively low 
freightage costs enable Britain to 
compete with America, although 
the cost of mining in the latter 
country is far less. 

Peculiarly favored in’ this way, 
Britain has been able to ‘expand in 
population until one small island 
can support forty million and more 
inhabitants, feeding them from the 
granaries and pastures and forests 
of the whole world by trading the 
“black diamonds” within her 
vitals. 

‘But now a series of events has 
jeopardized the unique position of 
British coal. Her mines have be- 
come deeper and harder to work; 
foreign countries have developed 
water power and become more 
independent; oil is the means 
whereby many tons of shipping 
move over the sea; shipping costs 
have grown rapidly; decreased 
purchasing power has lessened the 
demand for foreign produce, and 
that has reduced the number of 
ships needing coal as a return 


(International) 





STANLEY BALDWIN 
BRITAIN’S PREMIER WHOSE PROPOSALS HAVE 
SO FAR BEEN REFUSED BY THE MINERS 


distance of ceasing to buy 
the food from abroad upon which the dense popula- 
tion depends absolutely for its means of living. 

Now, if an economist tells the public that in 
certain likely events there will be a famine at a 
distant future date, the public finds football, 
cricket, and the movies more interesting; but if the 
bony hand of famine itself can be heard knocking 
at the door, some attention is paid. The coal strike, 
or lockout, as it should be called, has shown to 
everyone that the situation is so bad that it could 
not be worse; it means that, according to the mine 
owners, the only solution lies in depressing the 
admittedly low standard of life of the miners to a 
standard even lower; while the miners, for their 
part, are convinced that months of lost wages are 
to be faced rather than that 
they should submit to such a 
prospect. 

Confronted with such a spec- 
tacle, the public has set itself to 
learn a little about the miner’s 
life. And among the facts which 
have been put before it by the able 
advocates of the workers are these: 
that in this industry, from which 
one in ten of the population gets 
its daily bread directly and almost 
all the rest indirectly, conditions 
are such that whereas the infantile 
death rate among agricultural la- 
borers is 96.9 per thousand and 
among the well-to-do, 76.4, it is 
160 among miners; that in one 
mining county of Scotland over 
sixty per cent are overcrowded to 
the extent of three and more in a 
single room; that miners suffer from 
occupational diseases which could 
be quite well avoided by the ex- 
penditure of money on the part of 
the owners; that the number of 
miners killed and seriously injured 
in a single year amounts to 1,240 
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and 160,000 respectively; that the purchasing 
power of their wages is now lower than before the 
World War, with an average wage in 1923 of less 
than $13 a week. 

Such facts as these have produced their effect. 
In one direction the Church of England, headed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has embarrassed 
the Government and the owners by open and stern 
criticism—a surprise to most people who have long 
thought the Church moribund and blind to all 
social events. More generally, the plain man has 
found himself faced with a perfectly simple moral 
question: Is it right that an industry should continue 
without paying a decent living wage to its workers, 
and is it not time we affirmed as a tenet of social jus- 
tice and moral law, that a standard of living for its 
employees, adequate to health and decency, is 
first call upon an industry? Of course, such a 
question is met with another of equal im- 
portance, namely: How can you take more 
out of an industry than you can get out of 
it; how can you pay a man more than his 
work is worth? And between these two 
questions the plain man finds himself in a 
dilemma; yet he fully realizes that they 
must both be answered somehow. One 
blessing of the coal strike is that the 
public has been forced by it to face 
the moral problem behind the dispute, the 
economic problems which are its cause, 
and the facts of daily life and habit 
which illustrate it in practice. 

In the first place, the plain man asks 
himself what is meant by the statement 
that the coal industry “does not pay.” 
Between 1914 and 1918 it received in 
profits and royalties, £160,000,000—a 
sum which could buy the whole industry. 

In 1923, when wages and standards of 
living were so low, every man in the 
mines in Scotland was producing a profit 
for the owners of about $200 a year; 
and in the whole of Great Britain, coal produced 
in profits and royalties, during that one year, 
well over $125,000,000. Again, if coal does not 
pay, —for which term an elastic definition must 
be found to cover the above facts, — perhaps, thinks 
the plain man, there could be a more economic 
method of distributing it. A ton of coal costs less 
than $3 in wages and less than $4.50 in total pro- 
duction costs; why, then, does it cost the consumer as 
much as $12 a ton? In short, if coal does not pay, 
is that an argument for reducing wage costs or for 
reducing waste in production and distribution? 

In England matters appear very differently from 
the way they would appear staged in America, and 
for a simple reason: In America, capitalism, that is 
our present economic system, is for the moment at 
least a profound success; in England, it is a failure. 


( Wide World) 







A. J. COOK 

THE MINERS’ SECRETARY, 

WHOSE RADICAL VIEWS 

HAVE DELAYED THE COAL 
STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


To be a success it must at any rate achieve two 
things: First, an excellent standard of living for the 
employed; and, second, an excellent civic sense on 
the part of the wealthy. To the most casual ob- 
server, American capitalism is seen to satisfy these 
two conditions. Whatever obvious exceptions there 
may be, on the whole, workers are very well off, and 
rich men spend a goodly proportion of their wealth 
on public benefactions. In England things are very 
different; the reward of labor is contemptible, and 
the return of capital rapidly decreasing, so that 
everybody is discontented, including even those 
very people who would fight hardest to prevent any 
sweeping economic change. 

Since, moreover, the shoe pinches not merely 
the foot of the miner, but everyone’s foot, the 
plain man does not regard the strike as an 
industrial dispute which is no concern of 
his. It has always been the tactics of the 
press and organs of opinion who favor 
the employer, that a strike is “a scrike 

against the community”; that “it is the 

public which suffers most”; but now 
people are asking: “What is this com- 
munity from which apparently miners 

‘are excluded, and what is this public 

which is treated as a third party, and an 
innocent one, in every trade dispute? 
The coal strike has forced upon people 
the thought that “the public” can only 
be defined as that part of the community 
‘which “has not yet realized its obligation 
to take sides and to pass judgment in the 
dispute.” For if it is coal that makes 
possible the overcrowding of a little 
island with busy and diligent human 
beings, and if without it these millions 
would starve, or at least have to live in a 
depressed condition, it is not a matter 
between miners and owners, but the 
concern of all alike. Coal is a matter the 
upkeep of which is the same socially as 
the upkeep of hospitals and fire engines; its existence 
is essential, and personal profits must be altogether 
subservient to public need. 
_ It is this fact that underlies the dispute about'a 
subsidy and which robs the opponents of a subsidy 
of many important arguments, for it is not the 
subsidizing of an industry which would in effect be 
undertaken but the safeguarding of the basis of all 
industry. Agriculture has for years been heavily 
subsidized by the remission of taxes, and there is no 
moral or economic argument which applies in one 
case and not in the other. 

But beyond the giving and consideration of all 
these immediate benefits, the chief blessing of the 
coal strike has undoubtedly been that it has pointed 
to the gravest and most fundamental question of 
all, namely the future (Continued on page 484) 
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Pass a Law, Save a Soul 


An Undying Puritan Fallacy 
By Henry R. Carey 


HE greatest document of all history contains, 
about fourteen lines down from “When in 
the course of human events,” this passage: 


That to secure these rights (Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happi- 


and the bitterest of disappointments with unpopular 
laws, the Fathers never abandoned this naive 
theory, nor did they ever realize that a minority 
law, whether good, bad, or indifferent, simply cannot 
be enforced, and is more harmful because of the 

scandal it creates than 





ness) governments are 
instituted among men, 
deriving their just 
powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 
That whenever any 
form of government 
becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to 
alter or abolish it. 





Either this is clap- 


‘* Saving souls by legislation is a proved failure,” 
declares the author, formerly a member of the 
Diplomatic Corps. “‘If we are to scour out the 
scofflaws, we must first remove those particular 
laws at which nearly everybody scoffs.” The way 
our Puritan Fathers scorned their noxious blue 
laws into oblivion is cited by Mr. Carey as a 
commentary not only on the laws but on the 
people. His modern application to the laws of 
our own generation and our reactions to them 

is apt and to the point 


beneficial because of its 
restraint upon the timid 
and the feeble-minded. 
The history of the fail- 
ure of the ancient blue 
laws is a horrible ex- 
ample which we of 1926, 
living in the United 
States of Suppression, 
will do well to study. 
Saving souls by legisla- 
tion is a proved failure. 








trap, poppy-cock, and . 

twaddle, or it is the fundamental principle, higher 
and more precious even than the Constitution, on 
which our national government is based. Thoughtful 
men have been trying for centuries to formulate 
the principles of that “natural law” which shall 
one day serve as a measuring rod and a higher 
criticism for mere thoughtless legislation. The 
thought contained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is surely a part of this law. 

The early Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers had the 
misfortune of being born long before the Declaration 
of Independence or the coming of the higher criti- 
cism of legislation. They probably would not have 
understood or subscribed to either, anyway. Middle- 
class immigrants from the Old World, bringing with 
them most of its vices and all of its hypocrisy, they 
were illy educated in general, and poor students of 
psychology in particular. As Macaulay tells us, 
they hated bear baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators. To.them pleasure was an evil, mankind 
naturally depraved. They abhorred plays and 
actors because anything that contributed to amuse- 
ment was unnecessary. In their philosophy, art 
did not exist. Anything that gave pleasure was 
taboo, because to seek pleasure was to waste some 
part of the twenty-four hours, every second of which 
must be devoted to sleep, sustenance, work, or 
devotion. Play was left out of their days; love was 
greatly discouraged. Laws were the weapon of the 
righteous for remolding human nature overnight. 
In the face of mountains of discouraging evidence, 


If we are to scour out 
the scofflaws, we must first remove those particular 
laws at which nearly everybody scoffs. 


N Connecticut, Virginia, Plymouth, and Massa- 
chusetts colonies, the clergymen and the elders of 
the established church, who then and there ruled, 
ground out a half hundred repressive laws. All were 
unpopular with the masses, none were obeyed, and 
all were acknowledged, by the lawgivers them- 
selves, within five years on an average to be dismal 
failures. Five years killed them as dead as the moon 
and made countless lawbreakers into the bargain. 
Fear of punishment deterred few. Universal re- 
pression simply enkindled a dare-devil and irreligious 
spirit, like that sometimes found among small 
boys who are forbidden to go fishing and forced into 
church on Sundays. 

Of this mass of regulations, let a few speak for 
themselves. Here are ten reasons why all modern. 
laws, not backed by popular majorities, and after 
a determined effort at repeal, should be ignored into 
oblivion. The silent and bloodless revolution of 
scorn is then the only way. Unconsciously, the 
flapper has shown us the road. The Declaration of 
Independence is behind us all: 


_ 1. The Massachusetts law of 1638, against the 
smoking of tobacco by servants, had the effect of 
goading them into its clandestine use. Later, smok- 
ing took place even in the court room. In 1646 the 
appearance of a new anti-tobacco law acknowledged 
that the authorities had been defeated in their fight 
with nicotine in eight years. 
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2 Plymouth 
Colony passed a stat- 
ute in 1638 against 
smoking in thestreets. 
Result, smoking 
everywhere in- 
creased. Passage of 
the law of 1641, pro- 
hibiting the im- 
portation of tobacco, 
was an indication of 
failure within three 
years. 

3. Plymouth 
Colony passed 
another law against 
street smoking in 
1646 —a tacit con- 
fession of the break- 
down of the earlier 
law after eight years, and also a hint that the law 
of 1641 could not be enforced by the officials. 

4. In 1647 Connecticut Colony made a regulation 
providing among other things that smoking in com- 
pany was frivolous, and that only solitary indulgence 
would be legal. This law being immediately unpopu- 
lar, men gathered together and smoked, behind 
locked doors, as never before. In three years the law- 
makers were forced to repeal the section aimed 
against smoking in company. 

s. In the Seventeenth Century the wearing of lace 
was extremely popular with both men and women. 
The Massachusetts law of 1634 forbade the wearing 
of hatbands, silver and gold cloth, embroidery, 
beaver hats, and lace. It was not long before it was 
discovered that “bone lace” had not been forbidden. 
There was a wild rush to wear this. The letter of 
the law had been obeyed, but the spirit defied. The 
law of 1636, proscribing the use of “bone lace,” 
was a silent confession of the failure of the first law 
within two years. 

6. All kinds of lace now began to be worn. There 
was a perfect craze for it. The new antilace law of 
1639 sadly, perplexedly, and specifically admitted 
that the people were flouting the old. 

7. Short sleeves in women’s dresses aroused the 
apprehension of the Solons of the Massachusetts 
Colony in 1639; the law of that year forbade any 
sleeves ‘“‘whereby the nakedness of the arm. may 
be disclosed.” Immediately thereafter, the desire for 
such a fashion seemed to increase, and it now spread 
even to the poorer ranks of society. The law of 1651 
opened with a note of sad astonishment that the 
fight.with fashion had been lost in twelve years. 

8. In 1646 Massachusetts passed a statute de- 
creeing death for any adult Christian who persist- 
ently denied the Holy Scriptures to be the word of 
God. Dr. Robert Child and others broke this law 
within a year, but the court itself dared not enforce 
the death sentence. A fine was imposed, and what- 
ever force the law may once have had thereafter 
diminished. 

g. In 1624 Virginia passed a law compelling church 
attendance on Sunday unless there was an 





(‘* The Smokers’ Retellion,’’ by George H. Boughton) 


EVEN THE MOST TEMPERATE OF OUR ANCESTORS ROSE UP IN WRATH AGAINST 
_ THE ANTI-TOBACCO LAWS 


allowable excuse. 
This law was so dis- 
regarded that another 
was passed five years 
later requiring mili- 
tary commanders to 
take people to church 
by physical force. 
Needless to say, there 
were countless ways 
of rendering this 
lovely bit of blue-law 
legislation entirely 
nugatory. 

10. Finally, take 
a look at the Massa- 
chusetts law of 1675. 
The good people of 
that colony had long 
. been sleeping late: 
on Sunday, and leaving church early to avoid 
some of the four hours of sermon which were 
their weekly portion. The law of 1665 had been 
passed to prevent church bolting, but beating and 
lashing, the punishment provided, had not accom- 
plished the result desired. In a final desperate effort, 
the clergymen framed the Act of 1675, providing that 
once the church service had begun the doors were to 
be locked until the very end. This was the last straw! 
Even those good and patient souls who had valiantly 
stayed awake during the long sermons of morning 
and evening rebelled against being penned in like 
pigs and began to stay away in large numbers. This 
state of affairs was acknowledged two years later by 
the passage of the law of 1677, providing for a spy 
system by which persons appointed by the selectmen 
of the town, with powers of arrest, were to compel 
church attendance. This failed, also. The spies did 
not care to make enemies of near neighbors. 


The Eastern States owe a debt of gratitude to the 
disobedient Fathers. If it had not been for the 
wholesale contempt for these laws, and dozens of ~ 
others like them, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Virginia would be enforcing them today. Dis- 
obedience was the only weapon of the masses, repeal 
being impossible, since the legislative power was in 
the hands of a small oligarchy of parsons. 


fe apparently never occurred to these gentry 
that suppression of all forms of amusement was 
the direct road to vice, which increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. From the Massachusetts Act of 1700 we 
get a picture of social conditions in the halcyon 
days of Puritanism. This law was directed against 
vagabonds, idlers, beggars, palmists, fortune tellers, 
finders of lost property by magic means, runaways, 
stubborn servants and children, drunkards, night- 
walkers, pilferers, wanton and lascivious persons, 
brawlers, and persons failing to support their 
families. Indeed, the historian has but to scratch 
the surface to find evidence (Continued on page 484) 
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HEN the picture of “ Beau Geste”’ 
V V was launched at an avid and im- 
patient public there was a good 
deal of head wagging among the dopesters 
in the studio. This candidate, they feared, 
would never be a great success. It was too 
involved; there was at least one large hole 
in its logic through which the cold light of 
reason came streaming. It trailed off and 
off at the last into technical deficiencies 
known as anticlimax, and the veriest 
novice could have told Mr. Herbert 
Brenon, the director, that once a climax 
has been topped it is practically useless to 
climb, however valiantly, downhill. 
Subsequent events have put to shame 
these carpings and sighs. “Beau Geste” 
at the Criterion, twice daily and indefi- 
nitely, has caught on magnificently. The 
S. R. O. sign goes up regularly. The dope 
was wrong, and for no other reason, I sus- 
pect, than that for once it overestimated 
the ordinarily underestimated average 
mind. True, “Beau Geste” is anticlimac- 
tic, knockdown, and drag-out — particu- 
larly drag-out — sentimental melodrama. 
It tricks the audience in common with 
even the best of mystery tales. (Knowing 
nothing of Major Wren’s best seller be- 
yond the color of the cover, I speak only 
of the picture.) The final disclosuré which 
reveals that the plot has been false and 
equivocal about the stolen jewel should, 
by all that is reasonable, send every man 
jack out of the theatre with an abiding 
sense of having been supremely gulled. 
But the average mind, bless its heart, 
is not concerned with logic. Nor when 
gulled does it wince. It is too busy being 
“thrilled,” too eager with tears, too ready 
with admiration of heroics to be bothered. 
“Beau Geste” is concocted in almost 
equal parts of mystery, adventure, and 
hock-deep sentiment which, unless I am 
grossly mistaken, absolves it from all re- 
sponsibility to the P’s and Q’s. Moreover, 
the sponsors of this tale of the Foreign 
Legion in Africa, the stolen jewel, and the 
three musketeer brothers have kept 
tongues out of cheeks and taken the affair 
very, very seriously; and there is score 
number two — or six, as the case may be. 
Let the sophisticates call it “The Rover 
Boys Among the Touaregs.” Theirs is a 
minority report and these are well-acted 
and superbly photographed romantics. 
The story of good old British pluck and 
the brave lads who waded neck-deep 
in the scum of the Legion for the Honor 
of the Family will nestle for its little sea- 
son in the cockles of a good many hearts. 
Another recent photoplay in which 





' The Shadow Stage 
Heavy Artillery and Popguns 


By Perceval Reniers 


matters keep going from bad to worse and 
hardly ever the reverse is “Tin Gods,” to 
which Thomas Meighan lends his in- 
creasingly august presence. It is the story 
of an engineer who flees his self-centered, 
politically ambitious wife for South Amer- 
ica and bridge building, surrenders first 
to the bottle, then to black fever, and is 
nursed back to life by one of those Spanish 
dance-hall girls who, odd as it may seem, 
is named Carita. I don’t remember any- 
thing about the picture that will deprive 
































NOAH BEERY CARICATURED BY IRVING HOFFMAN 
AS THE HELL-BUSTING SERGEANT LEJAUNE OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGION IN “BEAU GESTE” 


it of the award for the most banal, 
common-place, and parent-ridden photo- 
drama of the fall season, the chief parent 
being Mr. James Forbes’ “The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” Neither the character nor the 
genealogy of “Tin Gods” is worth linger- 
ing over, but a sort of negative importance 
attaches to the case of Mr. Meighan, who 
becomes more and more the president 
(or is it ram?) of the Lambs Club and less 
and less an actor. He has slippered lei- 
surely and pleasantly through his films for 
a good many years now, as motion-picture 
careers are reckoned, avoiding impersona- 
tion as he would the plague, content to 
repeat Thomas Meighan down the gallery 
of his parts, all of them excrutiatingly 
negligible. In all he has threaded a familiar 
pattern, never venturing by so much as a 
gesture outside his limitations, keeping 
his garments free of innuendo and fire 
alike. By virtue of an even mediocrity he 
holds a steady place in the popular esteem. 
This is not art, but it is an astute and 
perhaps — in the films — unprecedented 





exhibition of walking the tight rope ‘of 
plebeian favor. 

To complete a trio of films which take 
themselves ever so seriously, there is 
Mary Pickford’s “Sparrows,” in which 
she appears for the first and doubtless the 
last time as the child drudge on a baby 
farm in the swamps of Louisiana. Thus 
Miss Pickford, curls, rags, and all, plunges 
with both feet into a shilling shocker as 
saturated with cruelty, villains, and grim 
pathos as anything the authors of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “Nicholas Nickleby” 
could have turned out in intense collab- 
oration. In the course of her duties as 
Mama Mollie, our foremost child actress 
is called upon to mother a lot of starving 
tots, to rescue a kidnaped child, and to 
pilot the kiddies over and around as ugly 
a collection of crocodiles as ever you saw. 
There are automobile chases and motor- 
boat chases, too. In fact, the thing is very 
long on ingredients and equally short on 
emulsion, and that seems to have been 
bad for Miss Pickford’s acting. However, 
it is one of those things that you might 
not have liked even if it had been good. 

On the louder and funnier side it be- 
hooves me to report that Raymond 
Griffith — need he be identified again as 
the silk hat zany? — is romping through a 
film called “You’d Be Surprised” (why, I 
don’t know), a bit of spoofing at the con- 
siderable expense of murder-mystery 
plays. It is nicely pointed travesty, glib 
and deft, repetitious and tartly enter- 
taining. “Why did you murder him?” Mr. 
Griffith, as the coroner, asks a suspect. 
“Any reason will do.” That, in common 
with other titles, is from the fine hand of 
Mr. Robert Benchley, and it fairly indi- 
cates the airy mood of the piece. 


F the movies have ever produced a 
more debonair and lighter-footed farce 
than Ernst Lubitsch’s “So This Is Paris,” 
it has escaped my notice. The quondam 
master of pseudohistorical spectacle has 
turned from the heavy artillery of the pas- 
sions to the lighter sport of stalking the 
very breath of inconsequence with a net. 
That he has caught it means that the 
chair of most versatile director is no 
longer open. “So This Is Paris” is a 
whimsical pictorial notebook on clandes- 
tine flirtations by an apparently witty 
man. It is utterly daft, and were Monte 
Blue a born farceur instead of a farceur 
perforce it would be utterly delightful. 
As it is, its elastic and civilized sense 
of values is a refreshing thing on our 
brickbatted screen. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 
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N “Midas, or the United States of the 
Future” (Dutton), Mr. C.H. Brether- 
ton declared that America is becom- 

ing “a gigantic Babbitt warren, minus the 
useful habit of proliferation,” and that 
“everyone waxes fat and skips in the 
bright moonshine.” In a previous volume 
in the same series, “ Thrasymachus, or the 
Future of Morals,” Mr. C. E. M. Joad in- 
formed us that “the objects of American 
civilisation are to substitute cleanliness 
for beauty, mechanism for men, and 
hypocrisy for morals. It devotes so much 
energy to obtaining the means to make life 
possible, that it has none left to practise 
the art of living.” Now, appropriating the 
expression coined, I presume, by Mr. 
Bretherton, Mr. Joad returns to the charge 
in a book entitled “The Babbitt Warren.” 

Mr. Joad’s qualifications for undertak- 
ing this indictment of American civiliza- 
tion are of the same order as the title of 
his book; that is to say, they are borrowed 
from other sources. “The author,” he 
says in a prefatory note, “has not had the 
privilege of visiting the United States, 
and has no means, therefore, of judging of 
the accuracy of these reports. His ac- 
quaintance with Americans and those who 
have been to America forces him, how- 
ever, to the conclusion that the stories 
given in the text, even if they are not in 
all respects literally true, possess at least 
the merit of the inventions of that distin- 
guished author, Mr. Benjamin Trovato; 
that is to say, if they are not true they 
ought to be.” 

I hasten to reassure Mr. Joad. The 
anecdotes “descriptive of American life 
and thought,” illustrating “American ex- 
travagances,” which he has culled from 
the newspapers are neither more false nor 
true than most journalistic facts about 
America as reported in the popular press. 
They consist of such items as interest 
readers of tabloid papers in this country, 
with the addition of a few topics, such as 
the Scopes trial, of less ephemeral signi- 
ficance. If Mr. Joad had procured H. L. 
Mencken’s “Americana” (Knopf), of 
which a second volume has just appeared, 
he might have done better in his search 
for instances of vulgarity and stupidity. 


R. JOAD is concerned with an 

America of his own dreams—an 
America which he regards as synonymous 
with “modern civilization,” and to him 
modern civilization means anything which 
he does not happen to like, from the un- 
wieldy size of London to motor cars. 
“Both the pace and the standards of 
western civilisation are likely to be set for 
some time to come by the United States. 





', . « America leads the pack, and if we 
want to know whether the pack is heading 
for heaven or hell, we shall be well ad- 
vised to examine the direction taken by 
the leader.” Whereupon Mr. Joad pro- 
ceeds to rehearse all the old grievances of 
those who resent the changes which have 
come into the world since the Industrial 
Revolution. For some reason which is not 
explained, he thinks that Americans are 
peculiarly blind to the evils of industrial- 
ism and inordinately satisfied with the 
results. 


is order to establish this premise, he 
introduces Americans of the most fan- 
tastic variety. For instance, does anybody 
know this specimen? “ An American thinks 
a mechanical device wonderful because 
it is a mechanical device. In America a 
man has six taps to his procelain bath, a 
patent shower contrivance, and auto- 
matic hot and cold jets, not because it 
gives him any peculiar and esoteric 
pleasure to subject his body to the impact 
of simultaneous streams of water playing 
capriciously upon it from unexpected 
quarters, but because the inevitable com- 
plication of machinery necessitated by 
these childish devices arouses his sense of 
awe.” Those millions of us who have lived 
happily with a hot and cold tap and, pos- 
sibly, a shower will be surprised to learn 
of this widespread American depravity. 
Even those who have particularly 
handsome bathrooms will, I fancy, have 
some difficulty in recognizing their atti- 
tude as described by Mr. Joad. “An Amer- 
ican will go into raptures about his bath. 
It is the first thing he will show you when 
lie takes you to his house. It is largely be- 
cause of their baths that Americans are 
always washing themselves.” One suspects 
Mr. Joad of having some complex where 
baths are concerned. Otherwise, it might 
occur to the author of “Common-Sense 
Philosophy” and “An Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy” that familiarity, 
even with so stupendous an object as 
the American bath, would breed, if not 


contempt, at least calm acceptance of an 
everyday convenience. It is also somewhat 
mysterious how Mr. Joad knows what is 
the first thing shown to a visitor in an 
American house, since he has never 
visited America. Could his informant have 
been “kidding” him, I wonder? 

As a European I am inclined to see in 
this preoccupation with baths and bath- 
rooms the signs of a civilization in which 
the scarcity of those necessaries makes 
them still appear in the nature of luxuries. 
Indeed, my suspicion of Mr. Joad on this 
score is confirmed by other contentions of 
his which have no relation whatsoever to 
the normal American attitude. He is 
highly incensed by motorists, and he 
quotes with indignant alarm statistics 
showing the number of cars owned in 
America. But he is so quaintly uninformed 
about American habits and ideas that he 
talks of motoring as a luxury in which few 
young people share, the monopoly of dis- 
gruntled, offensive, elderly bounders and 
profiteers. As with baths, so with cars; he 
is so lacking in logic and imagination that 
he cannot visualize the change which the 
cheapness and multiplicity of automobiles 
has produced in America. What is still a 
relatively rare luxury in Europe is a com- 
monplace necessity of American life. Mr. 
Joad had better come over here and try to 
use a motor car as “the most perfect ex- 
pression of the power of wealth.” He will 
be somewhat disappointed, I fear, by its 
casual acceptance and the even more 
casual way in which cars are treated. 


S one might expect, Mr. Joad follows 

all other European commentators 

in failing to understand the American 
attitude toward money. He attributes 
what is a typically European vice, name- 
ly, greed for money and fear of losing or 
spending it, to the one country where 
money is used and enjoyed lavishly. 
Again, it is the psychology of a European 
combined with the material possessions of 
an American which produces the hybrid 
monster denounced by Mr. Joad as the 
representative of modern or American 
civilization. If Americans were as as- 
tounded by baths as he supposes them to 
be, if they thought of their automobiles 
as ostentatious luxuries, then, logically, 
they would be equally impressed by 
money and regard it with the mingled 
reverence, fear, and envy which enter 
into most European views of wealth. 
When will Mr. Joad and his like learn that 
America is not Europe, and that the civi- 
lization they so readily decry is something 
with which they are more unfamiliar than 
with the extinct civilizations of antiquity? 
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THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLIS- 
SOLD. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
George. H. Doran Co. 2 vols. $5.00. 


sums up his latest conclusions about 

life on this planet. Heretofore, he 
has required only one volume in which to 
summarize the universe, but in this in- 
stance, his reflections, complicated by a 
deal of biographical material concerning 
Mr. William Clissold, have spread over 
into two volumes of reasonable bulk. For 
those who enjoy the discursive intelligence 
of Mr. Wells’ comment on men and things, 
the size of this full-length portrait will be a 
joy and a delight. Others will wish that he 
had mastered the temptation to walk and 
talk all around his multiplicity of subjects, 
and had disciplined his soul with a con- 
stant application of the blue pencil. This 
reviewer belongs to the latter group, much 
as he enjoys the briskness and agility of 
Mr. Wells’ walk and the swift vivacity of 
his talk. It is not good for a literary man 
to let himself go, to say and write all that 
he likes about everything under the sun. 
A certain order and restraint must govern 
his selection; he must imply, rather than 
expatiate, despite the enormous tempta- 
tion to make everything perfectly clear to 
remotest posterity. Otherwise, his painting 
becomes colored photography. Of course, 
as skillful and intelligent a craftsman as 
Mr. Wells never degenerates into garrulity 
or inconsequence, but one wishes he had 
confined that exuberant talent of his with 
a sterner repression and a larger faith in 
the imagination of his public. 


ens so often Mr. H. G. Wells 


N the first of the two volumes Mr. 
Wells traces the intellectual growth of 

his hero. Curiously enough, Mr. William 
Clissold shares many of the ideas — and 
probably the experiences — of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The same desire for order and 
clarity in the complex affairs of mankind, 
the same passionate interest in life, in the 
meanings and causes of human phenom- 
ena, the same impatience with forms, 
conventions, hypocrisies which veil and 
obscure reality, animate both the author 
and his created hero. William Clissold 
matriculated, like Mr. Wells, in enthu- 
siasms destined to save mankind in spite 
of itself, and, like Mr. Wells again, he 
graduated from those enthusiasms in due 
season. There is nothing fixed or static in 
either Mr. Clissold or Mr. Wells. Their 
natures are sufficiently adjustable to learn 
from life as they live it. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is more static than Mr. 
Wells; he remains a Socialist and a vege- 
tarian, an abider by fixed principles. But 





The World of Mr. Wells 


A Review by D. R. 


Mr. Clissold and Mr. Wells have no fixed 
principles; they are forever discarding old 
principles and adopting new ones, ration- 
alizing their own ethics, patching and 
relining their outworn theologies. Thus 
Mr. Wells in this book makes Mr. Clissold 
pass judgment on Mr. Wells’ old theories: 


Some one mentioned a distant relative of 
mine, Wells, who had employed many re- 
ligious expressions in a book called God, 
the Invisible King; a Manichean book, said 
somebody, neither Greek nor Hebrew, but 
Persian, The writer in question had gone 
very far indeed in his resuscitation of theo- 
logical terms and in his recommendation of 
prayer and suchlike exercises. Too far, 
said some one. I agreed. I had already 
talked about that with Wells himself, and 
it was plain to me that this God the In- 
visible King of his was not so much God, 
in the sense in which people understand 
that word, as Prometheus; it was a titanic 
and not a divine being. 


BVIOUSLY, Mr. Clissold’s criticism 
is Mr. Wells’ own comment on an 
enthusiasm from which he has graduated. 
In this first volume, society, religion, 
economics, education, politics, adver- 
tising, science — all these subjects and 
more are discussed fully and with obvious 
intelligence. Often the author sums up his 
discussion with a phrase of such vivid 
epigrammatic inclusiveness as to make 
the preceding pages seem unnecessary and 
dull. Thus, after describing the enthusias- 
tic explorative socialism of his youth, he 
sums up the post-Marxian brand as 
follows: 


A new sort of Socialist appeared, ener- 
getic, opinionated, and intolerably abusive, 
and the moral and intellectual decline of 
Socialism began. It ceased to be a creative 
movement, and it became an outlet of pas- 
sionate expression for the inferiority com- 
plex of the disinherited. So it remains to 
this day. 


Much comment, as brilliant as it is 
sound, may be found in Volume I, but 
you have to dig for it. I liked the ad- 
mirable pages on the delusion of describing 
obvious chaos as a “system.” The feudal 
system, the capitalist system, are, he 
shows, planless phenomena, without de- 
liberate organization or effective relation- 
ships. “There is no more a capitalist 
system now than there was a feudal 
system in the Eleventh Century. There has 
never been any essential system in the 
general social and economic life of man- 
kind. Some day men may make these 
things systematic, but the time is not yet.” 
One is familiar with this kind of thing 








done in the Wellsian manner, the discus- 
sion of large, vague projects in the tone of 
clever impatience: an impatience directed 
now at the human race for its stupidity 
and now at the author for his own im- 
patience. In this volume there is no falling 
off in the manner or the matter of Mr. 
Wells’ thinking. There may be, for some 
palates, just a little too much of it. 

In the second volume, the more intimate 
biography of Mr. Clissold is told with 
frankness and an effect of singular sin- 
cerity. Great emphasis is laid by Mr. 
Clissold on the fact and fancy of what the 
younger generation refer to as sex life. 
The successful exponent of applied science, 
the rich and famous Mr. Clissold delves 
deep into the private dissatisfactions of 
his being. The profound loneliness of 
every human soul, the blundering efforts 
to overcome that loneliness, the sad, silly 
ways of love, the tragi-comedy of man 
and woman — all these are discussed at 
length. “I know,” says Mr. Wells- 
Clissold, “I know that my insistence in 
this book upon a completely normal sexual 
life for an energetic man is a breach of 
literary decorum. I shall be called over- 
sexed, when indeed I am merely normally 
sexed and only abnormally outspoken.” 
Certainly his experiences as a peripatetic 
amorist are treated with perfect frankness 
and with a complete absence of morbidity 
or sniggering. 


O the book works on to its sudden end- 
ing when William Clissold, fifty-nine 
years old, and facing great projects for 
injecting that order and arrangement he 
so loved into the disorder and waste of 
society, is killed in a perfectly stupid 
motoring accident, and all that “World”’ 
of his comes to an end for him. In the last 
chapters of the book Mr. Wells rises to a 
certain genuine dramatic power; he stops 
talking about humanity and becomes 
human; he leaves the general for the par- 
ticular. The issues and the plans, the effi- 
ciencies and the complexities fade out’ 
before the sharp immediate presence of 
living people, torn by their emotions and 
their questions — until all emotions are 
stilled, and all questions answered, by the 
rough accident of death. 

For its intelligent, if verbose, thought 
on human problems, and for the drama of 
its biography, the book is worth any 
man’s reading. I wish there were more 
drama and less theory — but that is 
doubtless a matter of personal taste. 
Those who yearn to arrange the lives of 
future generations will doubtless regret 
the lapses into story-telling which divert 
them from really serious thinking. 
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The Golden Dancer. By Cyril Hume. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


N this story of Albert Wells, a factory 
hand who follows his dream, Mr. 
Hume has written a finer book than any 
which have come heretofore from his 
young, vigorous talent. The Golden 
Dream is concerned with the poetry lurk- 
ing beneath inconspicuous and banal hu- 
man interiors. It is poetic throughout, but 
never cheaply or falsely poetical. Here is a 
very human and appealing talent which 
should go far if it does not fall a victim 
to its own facility. The story is told with 
feeling — because the author has felt and 
experienced its emotion. 


** ke *K * 


The Dancing Floor. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HIS is the best adventure story Mr. 


Buchan has written since “Green- 
mantle.” In addition, this book is flavored 
with a dash of recondite scholarship, a 
liberal helping of dangerous mysticism, 
and lashings of romance. Altogether, a 
story which nearly cost this reviewer a 





The Yale Shield 


on a Book— 





Absalom Grimes 
Confederate 
Mail Runner 


EDITED FROM CAPTAIN GRIMES’ OWN 
STORY BY M. M. QUAIFE, OF THE 
BURTON HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


Now published for the first time 











A human document— with more thrills and 
laughs than most works of fiction — and 
yet it is authentic history. 





Grimes was a Mississippi River pilot; when 
the Civil War broke out he enlisted in the 
same irregular “secesh” company with Mark 
Twain; later he became mail carrier extraor- 
dinary between the Missouri and Kentucky 
soldiers in the south and their families at 
home. He ran the lines regularly; was fre- 
quently arrested; escaped; was twice under 
sentence of death as a spy; and lived to tell 
one of the most thrilling and amusing stories 


of the Civil War. 





Price $3.00 at all 
good bookstores 
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New Books in Brief Review 


perfectly good ear — from trying to read 
it and shave at the same time; and a book 
which jeopardizes the ear of a sorely tried 
reviewer is, as you might say, some book. 


** * * * 


Hot Saturday. By Harvey Fergusson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


Hae a volume to put into the 
hands of all the boys and girls of 
this fair land, but a very convincing piece 
of work, just the same. The author is 
frankly and intelligently interested in 
what is known as the sex life of his heroine 
— a not very successful flapper in a New 
Mexico town. He tells the story of a 
critical day in that life with an insight and 
an understanding of feminine psychology 
that is positively wicked. At the same 
time, he paints his background — evi- 
dently a scene familiar to him — vividly 
and with restraint. A very ingenious 
and clever performance, but — as stated 
above — only for adult consumption. 


“ek *k * 


Business and the Church. A Symposium. 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Jerome Davis. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50. 


“ CERMONS may come and sermons 

may go, but business practice goes 
steadily on,” writes Mr. Davis in his in- 
troduction to “ Business and the Church.” 
Following a sound instinct, he has made 
up his book of articles by industrial lead- 
ers and not by ministers. Twenty-one 
industrialists have contributed to the 
symposium, including Henry Ford, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Sam A. Lewisohn, 
William Green, Henry Dennison, and 
Earl Dean Howard. An extraordinary 
fertility of ideas is present, showing that 
business men have already done some 
actual thinking on the new and living 
relationships between daily business 
ethics and the Church. 


* *k * * * 


Murder for Profit. William Bolitho. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


URDER as a literary subject has 
enjoyed a tremendous vogue of 

late. The moods and motives of historic 
criminals have been analyzed and dis- 
sected. The pathology of murder has been 
delved into. The social results of profes- 
sional killing have come in for their share 
of discussion. Now, William Bolitho, au- 
thor of that splendid collection of essays, 
“Leviathan,” has dwelt at length and with 
a fine air of philosophy on the careers of 
the five greatest mass murderers of recent 








times: William Burke, Edinburgh body 
vendor; Troppmann, the visionary; Smith, 
the insurance wizard with a penchant for 
bathtub slaughter; Desiré Landru, the 
French Bluebeard; and Haarmann, that 
perverted butcher from Hanover. Into the 
mental processes of these men the author 
has inquired with immense care, building 
up a connected picture of the blood lust 
that actuated them all, drawing clearly 
their connection with the society of their 
day. Mr. Bolitho’s work is heavy and slow 
at times, but by and large it is a fascinat- 
ing study, the most thorough and bal- 
anced of the recent grist on the subject. 


** *k * * 


Gabrielle. By W. B. Maxwell. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


E are getting just a little jaded by 

W. B. Maxwell’s made-to-order 
plots with their smooth progress from the 
first dire trouble to the sweet reconcilia- 
tion. As plots, they are models; as stories, 
they lack individuality. Given the open- 
ing chapters, it is obvious how the parties 
concerned will pair off at the end. But it 
would be unfair to Mr. Maxwell to stop 
here. It is largely because he is such an 
experienced novelist that we miss the 
excitement of the unknown. Gabrielle is 
a delightful figure, and the tragic setting 
in which she is placed at the beginning of 
the story prevails as the throb of the 
drum in an orchestra, lending an unob- 
trusive but very necessary support to the 
rhythm. The other characters are just as 
well drawn; the blustering father, the 
major, Lady Sarah — each is convincing. 
Those who want the conventional love 
story of the poor girl of good education 
and the ardent aristocrat must not miss 
this novel, for they will find it exactly 
what they expect. 


* * * * * 


Benjamin Disraeli. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Clarke, K. C. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 


EW, novelist, man of fashion, empire 
builder, and one of Britain’s greatest 
prime ministers, Benjamin Disraeli is an 
historical character of overwhelming 
fascination. One of the best of Nineteenth 
Century biographies — as __ everyone 
knows — has been written about him by 
Moneypenny and Buckle. But that work 
is in five stout volumes. To take their 
great work as a basis and to produce a 
single-volume life for the ordinary reader 
was a job well worth doing. But, unfor- 
tunately, Sir Edward Clarke in the doing 
of it has allowed much of the freshness 
and force of the (Continued opp. page 484) 
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What the World Is Doing 


(Acme) 
FLYER AND ENTHUSIAST 
LIEUT. COMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD AND 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, WEALTHY NEW YORKER 
WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED A FUND TO CARRY 
BYRD'S NORTH POLE ‘PLANE ON A TOUR OF FORTY 
CITIES TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION 


II, a scene occurred in New York 
City’s old Post Office Building 
which brought relief to the hearts and 
families of two erstwhile public officials. 


A" 3.30 on the afternoon of October 


Federal Judge Jutian 

Daugherty W. Mack, after a short 
eq -conference with Max D. 
STEVER and Col. WiLL1AM 

S. Ranp, counsel for former Attorney- 
General Daucuerty and former Alien 
Property Custodian THomas W. MILtEr, 
and District Attorney Emory R. Buck- 
NER, chief government prosecutor, sum- 
moned twelve tired men from the jury 
room where they had been deliberating — 


ury 
Dismiss 


with intermissions for meals and rest — © 


for the past sixty-five hours. Two formal 
questions were asked by the judge, after 
which he discharged the jury, feeling that 
since its members had failed to reach a 
verdict over such a long period, it was 
extremely unlikely that they would agree 
if locked up again. So ended the trial of 
Harry M. Davucuerty, first Cabinet 
officer of the United States to stand trial 
for an alleged crime while in office, and 
Col. Tuomas W. Mutter, both charged 
with conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment of their unprejudiced and honest 
services through accepting financial re- 
ward to speed the return of sequestered 
alien property. 

On other pages of this issue, Mr. 
Cuartes Merz has sketched in the 
background of the trial and shown the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


line of reasoning followed by both prosecu- 
tion and defense in attempting a proof of 
their contentions. The trial 
was begun on September 
7. On October 8, after a 
long charge by Judge Mack in which he 
pointed out to the jury that it might find 
either defendant guilty without the other, 
or might find both guilty, the talesmen’s 
deliberations were begun. But it soon 
became apparent that confusion existed 
in the minds of the twelve men selected 
to reach a verdict. They returned to the 
court room to ask for a re-reading of some 
of the evidence, and there were frequent 
calls for exhibits to be sent them. It is 
said that they were deadlocked at the 
last eight to four in favor of convicting 
DavucuHERty and ten to two in favor of 
convicting Miter. With the trial ending 
in disagreement, the two men stand in- 
dicted still, of course, but whether a new 
trial will be held remains to be seen. 
District Attorney Buckner has refused 
to express an opinion as yet, and the De- 
partment of Justice, warm in its praise of 
the manner in which Mr. Buckner con- 
ducted his case, states that the decision 
rests with him. , 
Max D. Srever, personal counsel for 
DaucuERrty, expressed himself as disap- 
pointed in the outcome so far as his client 
was concerned. “There were,” he said, 
“three reasons which actuated those who 


Second Trial 
Undecided 
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voted against his acquittal. The first and 
weightiest was the masterly presentation 
of the case by District At- 
torney BuckKNER.... 
The second reason was the 
destruction of some of the 
ledger sheets of the Midland National 
Bank. ... The destruction of these 
ledger sheets did not conceal anything 
that had the slightest bearing on_ this 
case....If the jury knew the real 
reason for destroying the ledger sheets, 
they would commend rather than con- 
demn Mr. DaucueErty; but he insisted on 
silence. The third reason was Mr. Daucu- 
ERTY’S failure to take the witness stand. 
. . » He feared . . . that Mr. Buckner 
would cross-examine about matters polit- 
ical that would not involve Mr. Daucu- 
ERTY, concerning which he knew and as to 
which he would never make disclosure.” 
The implications contained in Mr. 
STEUER’S statement are commented upon 
in the editorial pages of this week’s 
INDEPENDENT. 

In its convention each year, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is called upon to 
adopt a resolution declaring its lack of 
sympathy with the policies of Soviet 
Russia. But never before 
has the debate upon this 
particular resolution become 
so heated as in Detroit on October 12, 
when the matter of sending a mission to 
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NOT FLORIDA, BUT ILLINOIS 
HEAVY RAINS HAVE SWOLLEN THE ILLINOIS RIVER AND ITS BRANCHES UNTIL THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 
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Soviet Russia was discussed. Speaker 
after speaker arose to denounce methods 
of the Third International whose head- 
quarters are in Moscow and whose agents 
operate throughout the world. “In many 
sections,” said Joun L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
“the mine workers have been compelled 
to combat the activities of Communist 
agents of Russia.” President WiLL1AM 
GreEN of the American Federation of 
Labor read excerpts from reports of the 
Communist party in Moscow in which 
directions were given its agents to attempt 
to capture the labor unions in the United 
States and “to promote hatred and con- 
tempt for existing institutions.” Said 
Joun P. Frey, president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor: “If Russia is 
an outcast among the nations of the 
world, it is because it has frequently ex- 
pressed the determination to bring about 
revolutions in other countries.” The 
consensus of opinion in the convention 
seemed to be that no official rapproche- 
ment would be made with Soviet Russia 
until the Communist party agreed to 
respect the sanctity of the American 
Federation of Labor and keep its hands 
off its policies. Going further, the dele- 
gates declared that they would never ap- 
prove recognition of Russia by our State 
Department so long as the Soviet Govern- 
ment continued to wage war upon or- 
ganized labor in the United States. 
On Sunday, October 10, a mass meeting 
was held in Detroit under the auspices of 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches Churches of Christ in Amer- 
Resent . . P 
ica protesting against the 
alleged attempted intimi- 
dation of ministers in the city. In last 
week’s INDEPENDENT the action of a 
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DEPOSED KLAN KING 
D. C. STEPHENSON, FORMER KLAN GRAND 
DRAGON AND NOW SERVING A LIFE SENTENCE 
FOR MURDER, IS SAID TO HAVE BOUGHT AND 
SOLD HIGH OFFICE IN INDIANA. WILL HE TELL 
WHAT HE KNOWS? 


few churches in Detroit, together with 
the Y. M. C. A., in rescinding invitations 
delivered to labor leaders to occupy De- 
troit pulpits was reported. In a number of 
cases, this ban was continued, but other 
ministers joined together at the mass 
meeting to excoriate those who would at- 
tempt to bind the Church and protest 
against “the affront of the Board of Com- 
merce offered the churches by seeking to 
intimidate pastors and by charges of lack 
of patriotism leveled against representa- 
tives of organized labor and national offi- 
cers of the Federal Council.” In individ- 
ual churches throughout the city whose 
pulpits were not occupied by labor speak- 
ers, ministers took occasion to stress the 
freedom of the Church from outside in- 
fluence and its sympathy with organized 
labor. 

Politics entered the convention in the 
shape of a proposed resolution indorsing 
the Presidential candidacy of Gov. 
Atrrep E, Situ of New York on the 

, 1928 Democratic _ ticket. 
—_— and But the convention decided 
abor : ; 
that it could not, since Gov- 
ernor SMITH was not an actual candidate 
for President at the present time, go fur- 
ther in its indorsement of him than to 
express a feeling of extreme friendliness 
toward him. The impression was given, 
however, that had Governor Smitu been 
a candidate, there would have been little 
hesitancy in labor’s indorsement of him. 

Those who expected scandal of national 
dimensions to emerge from the appearance 
of D. C. StrepHenson, former Grand 
Dragon of the Indiana Ku-Klux Klan, 

before the grand jury at 

Senate to Marion, Indiana, and again 
OO: AO in civil court to testify in 

bankruptcy proceedings 
brought against him, were disappointed. 
“STEPHIE,’ as he was affectionately 
called by the great Klan army of help- 
ers he had gathered about him when 
his powers were said to extend over most 
of the offices of the State, refused to 
testify in the bankruptcy proceedings; 
and whatever he may have said to the 
grand jury has not been revealed. THomas 
H. Apams, a publisher of the Vincennes 
Commercial and Leader and president of 
the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation, has been responsible for the alle- 
gations which now stir Indiana. His 
charges are that SrEPHENsoN, as head of 
the Klan, exercised an almost czarist in- 
fluence in Indiana politics, bartering 
offices at will. Attempts to interview 
STEPHENSON in his cell at the Michigan 
City Prison where he is serving a life sen- 
tence for the murder of Miss Mapce 
OBERHOLTZER were thwarted by both 
Gov. “Ep” Jackson and the prison 
warden, though the Klan leader was said 
to feel that he had been “let down” by 
former associates and to be eager to get 
his revenge by revealing the inner work- 
ings of Indiana’s Klan kingdom. In a 
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EUGENE MEYER 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE 
CORPORATION WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED BY 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AS A MEMBER OF THE 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CONDITIONS IN 
THE COTTON MARKET 


“little black box” is said to repose evi- 
dence which would startle the nation and 
wreck Indiana’s Republican machine. 
But STEPHENSON has had two chances to 
reveal what he knows and has refused to 
take advantage of them. His greatest 
desire, of course, is to gain a pardon 
which will take him unconditionally out 
of prison, and it is alleged that he may 
have been promised this as the price of 
silence. Meanwhile, Senator James A. 
ReeEp of Missouri has summoned his com- 
mittee which investigated Pennsylvania 
and Illinois primary corruption charges to 
convene in Indianapolis for the purpose of 
investigating the Apams charges in so far 
as they concern Senatorial office. Indiana 
is aroused, and it seems entirely possible 
that the truth or falsity of the allegations 
will be established by a sweeping inquiry. 
It will be “Good-bye, Broadway — 
Hello, France” again for the A. E. F. in 
1927, for the American Legion has de- 
cided that, despite the protests of some, 
_ its annual convention will 

To Paris take place in the French 
saeeeed capital next year. Septem- 
ber 19 to 23 are the dates selected, and the 
delegates will reconvene in New York on 
October 18. About 30,000 men and 
women are expected to make the trip 
which will cost a minumum of $145 per 
person, and twenty-eight ships will carry 
the party. All this was definitely decided 
at the Legion convention which opened 
its sessions in Philadelphia on October 11. 
Gen. Joun J. Persuinc was asked to 
head the exodus to France next year, but 
he declined on the ground that the state 
of his health would not permit it. The 
English have extended an invitation for 
Legionnaires to cross the Channel, 
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announcing that no passports will be nec- 
essary, providing a card of membership 
in the American Legion is carried. 

The Legion has gone on record against 
the Geneva protocol banning the use of 
gas in warfare, which is to come up before 
the Senate at the next session of Congress. 
The order feels that gas is 
by far the most humane of 

Agitation Weapons, and points to the 

Surgeon-General’s records 
for corroboration of its contention. This 
report shows that but two per cent of gas 
casuaities in the World War died from 
their wounds, while twenty-four per cent 
of those wounded by bullets, bayonets, or 
shells died from the effects. The Legion 
feels that gas is a greater casualty pro- 
ducer than any other weapon, but far 
more humane in that it puts men out of 
the line only temporarily, though for a 
long enough time to insure victory for the 
opposing side. 

With the Department of Agriculture 
announcing that this year’s cotton crop of 
16,627,000 bales would be the largest in 
history, prices are dropping so steadily as 

; to cause a near panic among 

“~— Cotton those affected by the slump. 
umPs The Federal Farm Loan 
Board has extended $20,000,000 in credits 
to the codperative marketing associations 
hard hit by the drop. Chairman WILLIaMs 
of the Board announces that $7,000,000 
has already been taken up by these as- 
sociations. President Coo.ipcE, after a 
conference with Secretary MELLON and 
Secretary JARDINE, announced that there 
was no occasion for worry since credit 
and warehouse facilities would protect 
those with surplus supplies on hand 
against prices dropping so low that they 
could not afford to sell, but he has never- 
theless appointed a board to examine 
conditions. Senator JosEpH T. Rosinson 
of Arkansas, Democratic floor leader, has 
conferred with President CooLipGE upon 
the situation, and his own opinions differ 
from those of the Chief Executive and of 
the Department of Agriculture. He does 
not believe that the cotton crop this year 
will be as large as the Department has 
estimated, and is of the opinion, rather, 
that it will fall short of last year’s produc- 
tion by 2,000,000 bales. 

One possible effect of the slump in cot- 
ton prices may be seen when Congress 
convenes and talk is resumed of legisla- 
tion along the lines of the defeated Haugen 
bill guaranteeing prices of 
certain crops, among them 
cotton. Last year when the 
bill was discussed, a number of Senators 
from cotton-producing States joined in 
the demand for this legislation, but 
switched their votes to the negative when 
the actual balloting came. Cotton States, 
it was felt, were not so much interested as 
the disaffected farmers of the Middle and 
Far West. But this sudden adverse turn 
of affairs may switch the scales and cause 


Farm Bills 
May Result 


cotton Senators to see the matter in a 
different light. 

With little more than a week between 
candidates and election day — November 
2 — campaigns are becoming hotter and 
nominees more violent in their denuncia- 

tion of opponents. Interest- 

Senatorial ing developments have 
occurred in various locali- 
ties. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, witness the Republican, but in- 
dividualist, Senator Norris of Nebraska 
stumping the State for the Democratic 


Narrowing 


Senatorial candidate, W1LL1AM B. WILson . 


former Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet 
of President Wilson. Representative Wi:- 
L1AM S. VaRE is WILSon’s opponent, and 
there is a considerable amount of opposi- 


tion to his candidacy, of course; Governor ' 


Pincuot has openly repudiated him and 
refused to support his end of the ticket. 
In Oregon, too, an interesting situation 
has emerged. FREDERICK STEIWAR de- 
feated Senator Ropert L. StanFiep for 
the Republican nomination, whereupon 
STANFIELD promptly entered the race as 
an Independent. Six of his Republican 
colleagues from Western States have re- 
pudiated Srerwar, the party’s regular 
candidate, and are working for STANFIELD. 
Out in Missouri, Senator James A. REED 
is not a candidate for reélection since his 
term of office does not expire until 1928. 
But he is a present issue in the campaign, 
nevertheless, for Senator Georce H. 
Wit.14Ms is using him in an effort to 
split ‘the Democratic vote. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS is now filling out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator SELDEN P. Spencer. 
Senator REED and the entire Republican 
organization are backing Congressman 
Harry B. Hawes of St. Louis for the 
Senatorial post. ReeEp, split the Demo- 
cratic party in Missouri six years ago 
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when he opposed President Witson’s 
policy of American participation in the 
League of Nations. And now Missouri is 
faced with the rather unusual spectacle 
of a Republican nominee making his plea 
for election upon the ground that Hawes 
is simply the rubber stamp of REED and 
that REED was a Witson opponent. It is 
a peculiar platform whose success may 
quite possibly be jeopardized by the fact 
that in Reed, Missouri Democrats see 
Presidential possibilities for 1928. And 
nothing is more likely to induce loyalty 
than a favorite son. 

The maternal aspirations of the former 
Crown Princess CeciL1e of Germany have 
led to the ousting of General von SEECKT, 
commander of the Reichswehr, the em- 
barrassing of three generals 
and two colonels, and the 

prec ear preferring of criminal 

charges against her eldest 
son, Prince W1LL1AM, for illegally wearing 
the uniform of a member of the Four- 
teenth Regiment in the recent manceuvres 
at Berlin. In her eagerness to see her son 
in the uniform of his ancestors, she exerted 
all the considerable influence still at her 
command in these days of the republic 
and, against his will, induced General 
von SEECKT to sign the order giving the 
former emperor’s grandson a position in 
the regiment. The circulation of reports 
by the Tageblatt, Berlin’s Republican 
mouthpiece, that Wiii1am had taken 
part in the manoeuvres, caused a govern- 
mental inquiry and verification, and 
resulted in the forced removal of the 
general in chief and a veritable tempest of 
controversy between the Monarchist and 
the Republican factions. As for the prince, 
if he is convicted on the charges brought 
forward, he will be forced to pay a fine of 
150 marks for impersonating.an officer. 
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MEMORIES OF BYGONE DAYS 
FALL MANCEUVRES OF THE GERMANY ARMY RECALL FORMER DAYS WHEN SUCH DETACHMENTS AS THESE 
WERE QUARTERED IN THE VILLAGES OF FRANCE AND BELGIUM. IT WAS DURING THESE MILITARY EXER- 
CISES THAT THE FORMER KAISER’S GRANDSON WAS DISCOVERED IN UNIFOR). 
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Pass a Law, Save a Soul 
(Continued from page 476) 


of plenty of crime and vice, normal and 
abnormal. Vicious assaults and illicit in- 
timacy were common, unnamable of- 
fenses frequent. The lack of chastity and 
disregard of marital ties was notorious. 
Bigamy on the part of those wives whose 
husbands were abroad had to be dealt 
with by the Massachusetts law of 1647. 
Sexual immorality became so great that 
in 1674 a Massachusetts court forbade 
any single woman or wife, in the absence 
of her husband, to lodge any person 
not approved by the local authorities. 

But did they learn by experience? Not 
they. Lawlessness and immorality were 
laid, as they are today, to the wrong 
door. The unteachable lawmakers could 
be relied upon to exculpate themselves. 
While the Connecticut Legislature realized 
that something was wrong somewhere, 
and started an inquiry in 1714, the 
troubles of the times were reported by 
the commission to be due, not to an over- 
dose of religion and a surplusage of laws, 
but to a want of Bibles in particular 
families and neglect of Sunday worship! 

Fortunately, today we are beginning 
to realize that there are, or should be, 
limits to legislation — limits based upon 
common sense and quite independent of 
the United States Constitution. There 
are those who maintain that the essential 
function of law is not to make people 
good, but to preserve order and maintain 
justice; that moral evils can most effec- 
tively be combated by the Church and 
other moral agencies, and that the law 
can properly deal with such evils only 
in so far as they constitute a public 
nuisance, a cause of disorder, and an 
infringement of the rights of others. For 
example, they say, the right to interfere 
with the drunkard is the right to interfere 
with a public nuisance, but this does 
not entitle the law to prohibit or unduly 
restrict the satisfaction of a natural and 
legitimate appetite, by reasonable and 
moderate men, who do not abuse their 
privileges. 

The truth is, men cannot be made 
moral by legislation which has been thrust 
upon them before they are ready for it 
and against their wills. The Anglo- 
Saxon’s ancient love of freedom (for 
which, mark you, he is still willing to die) 
prevents such subservience. Like the men 
of 1776, the modern American wears next 
his heart the motto, “Liberty or Death.” 

In short, a new movement must survive 
on its own merits, must stand the test of 
time, must be accepted by a fair majority 
after universal discussion. Then only can 
it be properly reduced to law. To pass an 
act crystallizing a half-baked idea is like 
framing a rude and half-finished picture. 
Sooner or later the frame must be re- 
moved and the perspective corrected. 





Laws must be based on facts, on truth, 
on workability, else they die. We are a 
very ingenious and inventive people, and 
there are always more and better brains, 
in the country at large, picking loopholes 
in the law than there are in the Legislature 
trying to fill them up. Legislation does 
not save souls. Jails and fines do not 
quench the thirst for liquor, nor the longing 
for tobacco. Education, not lawmaking, 
is the great reform power. Incidentally, 
education is a double-edged sword. The 
ignorant educator may be himself edu- 
cated in the opposite direction. It is 
perhaps natural that the protective senti- 
ment of such feminine institutions as the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
should try to keep all the one hundred 
million babies in the United States in 
legal swaddling clothes. But it is the pro- 
tective instinct gone a bit daffy. Members 
of this and similar well-intentioned so- 
cieties should expend this instinct upon 
their own children or on parrots. Our 
nation has reached years of discretion. 
The colt must be given his head a little 
or he will be spoiled. Mother W. C. T. U. 
must give her boys the latchkey. 


The Blessings of the 
Coal Strike 


(Continued from page 474) 
paramount importance of the question 
of population. The whole question of 
population is'a sort of skeleton in, the 
cupboard which comes out in the night of 
bad times to haunt the human race and is 
then actively forgotten at the dawn of 
each recurring period of prosperity. After 
the Napoleonic Wars people talked about 
population. In the heyday of Victorian 
success they increased it without a word. 
Coal is once more popularizing the family 
skeleton. 

The question of coal and population is 
quite simple to grasp: through developing 
her coal resources Britain has succeeded 
in maintaining a far larger population 
than could possibly live on home-grown 
food. More than two thirds of all. her 
food comes from abroad in exchange for 
coal or the industrial products made pos- 
sible by her home consumption of coal. 
If a time came when for any reason for- 
eign countries were less dependent upon 
British coal, so that they withdrew part 
of their wheat or increased its price, then 
it would no longer be possible for so many 
people to live on our small island at their 
present standard of living. Everybody 
would have to do more work for less re- 
turn. Now, anyone who knows the present 
low standard of living suffered by mil- 
lions of English workers realizes that a 
further reduction can only lead to civic 
strife, even to revolution in one form or 
another, and with justice on the side of 
the workers. That is the danger of the 
present handling of the situation; and we 








must always remember that our civiliza- 
tion has no divine right to expect im- 
mortality; it is actually in danger of a 
destruction similar to that which over- 
took every one of its predecessors. 

There are two alternatives to the 
dangerous depression of the standard of 
living: either an increased productivity 
or a-sharp decline in the birth rate. The 
reason why public opinion condemns the 
mine owners, even when it does not 
altogether indorse the proposals of the 
miners, is that these men have put for- 
ward no real plan for increasing produc- 
tivity, nor do they seem to have any 
honest faith in the possibility of its in- 
crease. The reason why public opinion, 
cautious by nature in England, is willing 
to consider very great changes such as 
nationalization, state control, and state 
ownership, is that along such lines there is 
at least a hope of economizing in produc- 
tion and distribution. 

But, however much can be done along 
these lines, nothing will be efficacious so 
long as population continues to increase. 
When the coal industry was expanding, 
every new mouth to feed more than re- 
paid the trouble by the labor of the new 
pair of hands; but now, in this period of 
contracting industry and of diminishing 
returns from human labor, each new 
pair of hands produces less than is re- 
quired to feed the new mouth. Whereas 
an increase of ten millions a hundred 
years ago added to the national wealth, 
today it adds to the national poverty, 
and a decrease of ten millions would be 
preferable. 

Only by economic codperation between 
England and America in a spirit of 
mutual aid can such a period be averted, 
and America will sooner or later have 
thrust into her hands by fate the decision 
as to whether Europe is to decline or 
whether she herself is prepared to take 
part in an economic peace in defense of 
civilization. 
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(Continued from page 480) original to slip 
away. This reviewer suspects it is because 
the author has turned moralist. He says in 
the preface: “Every boy will be the better 
for having before him this great example 
of industry, courage, and patience.” We 
applaud the sentiments, but think that 
they are inadequate for the writing of 
living history. 
* * * * * 


Here We Are Again. By Robert Edmund 
Sherwood. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.50. 


HIS book is for all boys and girls up 

to ninety and beyond who have 
played truant to see the circus parade, 
held their breath at the trapese artists in 
the big tent, paid their savings in to see 
the tattooed man, and laughed their 
heads off at the most popular of the 
human species — the old-fashioned circus 
clown. Bob Sherwood, an old clown 
himself, tells his own story here and 
many other people’s. The book follows 
him from the time he ran away as a boy 
to be a circus man through many years 
of clowning adventures. “Daddy” Rice, 
the father of all clowns, appears, and a 
whole tentful of the old-timers that have 
done as much or more than anybody 
toward making the childhood of American 
boys and girls the magical thing it is. 

** ke *K * 


Into the Void. By Florence Converse. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HIS is a pleasant tale that combines 

the excitements of Sherlock Holmes 
with the beauty, atmosphere, and culture 
of an old New England college. A young 
poet ‘“‘disappears into the fourth dimen- 
sion” after a reading of his poetry. The 
unraveling cf that literary and mathe- 
matical mystery is the unique theme of 
the book. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


DavcHERTY ON TRIAL. 1. On what charge is 
Harry M. Daugherty being tried? Sum up ina brief 
paragraph the story of the alleged bribery. 2. What 
is distinctive about this trial? What are the new 
precedents which it sets? 3. Discuss the office of 
the Attorney-General of the United States. What 
are the duties and powers pertaining to this office? 
4. Describe orally the functions of the Alien 
Property Custodian pointing out the connection 
existing between this officer and the Attorney- 
General? 5. Why did Merton go first to John T. 
King and then to Jesse Smith before appealing to 
Miller for the return of the funds confiscated by the 
United States Government? 6. On what grounds 
did Merton claim the property of the American 
Metal Company had been wrongly sequestered? 
7. What were the three arguments by which the 
defense in the trial sought at first to dismiss the in- 
dictment and later to persuade the jury that 
Daugherty and Miller were not guilty of accepting 
bribes? 8. Compare the ethical significance of bribery 
and criminal carelessness. 

WHEN Tammany AND Dixie Unite. 1. Contrast 
the prevailing differences between the people in the 
South and the inhabitants of the larger cities in the 
North. In Governor Hays’ analysis, what principle 
unites these two sections? How would this, in the 
opinion of the essayist, affect the Southerners if 
Governor Smith of New York should become the 
Democratic nominee for President in 1928? Explain 
fully. 2. What evidence could you assemble to 
refute Governor Hays’ assertion that the spirit of 
religious prejudice is waning? You will note that the 
author simply makes an assertion; he does not sup- 
port it by concrete instances. 3. In making up your 
mind to vote for a certain man for President of the 
United States, should you take into consideration 
his religious views? To put the matter concretely, 
would you vote for an avowed atheist? 4. Students 
will find it interesting to organize a Democratic 
convention and present speeches that will set forth 
in detail why Governor Smith should or should not 
be nominated. 


Pass a Law, Save a Sout. 1. Mr. Carey in his 
introductory paragraphs bitterly arraigns the at- 
titude of the early Puritans and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Such a hostile attitude is at variance with most of 
the teaching of our schools. With an aroused willing- 
ness to take in the beginning a judicial attitude 
toward the two points of view — censorious and 
laudatory — students should be encouraged to 
present the view that their own investigations 
support. They should remember always that the 
printing press will just as readily accept statements 
that are false as it accepts statements that are true. 
2. How may you account for the fact that in “the 
face of mountains of discouraging evidence, and 
the bitterest of disappointments with unpopular 
laws,” the Fathers still held to the belief that good 
laws are salutary? If you accept the foregoing 
statement, what adjective will you have to select in 
characterizing the Fathers? 3. Apply the teaching 
of this article to laws and regulations concerning 
school conduct. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1926, will be paid 
October 30, 1926, to stockholders of record as of 
September 30, 1926. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 18, 1926. 
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BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

THE 

CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 
254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 














THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, II1., U. S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Rooszvelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, he Press Bostow, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street vy Near tHe State House 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


: 15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLp Lonpon Roap Hastinos, EncLtanp 








FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





‘*Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.” 
A book of stirring verse. Author’s autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





ANY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 
Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


AUTOGRAPHS #22 ss 


lists sent on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 








Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘* The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





Original — 


As an original news source, THE INDEPENDENT publishes in 
each issue authoritative and timely articles from special con- 
tributors in every field of human interest. More than a résumé 
of current events, it seeks to present the views and opinions of 
those best qualified to write on vital topics, the background for 
the news of weeks to come. 


Next Week 


THE INDEPENDENT for October 30 
will include two outstanding articles 


Will the The Riddle of Mental Abnormality 
Next Senate Be Democratic? By Dr. Abraham Myerson 


. Eight million dollars is spent in one State 
ap meer Stee alone for the care of the feeble-minded — 
sixteen cents of every dollar raised for 
all purposes. The menace of mental dis- 
ease is as great today as that of tubercu- 


“The election of a single member may 
determine the control of the next Senate.”’ 


losis fifteen years ago. This is the first 
of a series of six startlingly clear and 
analytical discussions of this present- 
day social problem. 


A situation which concerns every voter 
in the country is vividly explained by 
the editor of the Chattanooga News. 


These two articles, both of great significance to thinking men and women, are charac- 
teristic of the scope of THe INDEPENDENT. Its subscription lists number thousands of 
successful lawyers, doctors, educators, and business men. They find intellectual compan- 
ionship in its vigorous, fearless editorials, its brilliant reviews of books and drama. 





_ To young people in schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try, THE INDEPENDENT provides a complete and valuable sum- 
mary of events in the world outside. It keeps them in touch 
with the best current thought on politics, world affairs, litera- 
ture, and the arts. Each mail brings us subscriptions from parents 
and friends of students in every educational center. 











PIN Two DOLLARS TO THIS COUPON, and mail to 


Tue INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me THE INDEPENDENT for six months at your reduced introductory 
rate of two dollars. 
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